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It was one hundred years ago when a small group of citizens 
of the Village of Glen’s Falls and vicinity gathered at the 
Glen’s Falls Hotel to discuss the forming of a company for 
the purpose of writing fire insurance. There the Dividend 
Mutual Insurance Company was conceived which, fourteen 
years later, became the Glens Falls Insurance Company. 
We look forward to our second century with the hope 


that the lessons and examples of the past will better qualify 


us to help you with your problems of today and tomorrow. 
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MG, 
GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY 00. (ga COMMERCE INSURANCE (0. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


MODERN MANAGEMENT TEMPERED BY TIME 
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Furnished 


Closing Bid Prices 


courtesy of The Fi: 


INSURANCE STOCKS 





Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 

Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
American Alliance Ins. Company 
American Automobile Ins. Company 
American Casualty Company caikeea 
American Lyuitable Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company (Newark) 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Reserve Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company . 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company ........ 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 
Corporation 
America 


SURETY 


Employers Reinsurance 
Excess Insurance Company of 
Federal Insurance Company ee 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland .. 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ...... 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company (New) 
(Newark) 


Which twin 


is the “phony” ? 


Firemen’s Insurance Company 
General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company ‘ 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Compan) 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Ins. Co 
Home Insurance Company ; 
Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Maryland Casualty Cony. Pfd 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance ( 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Insurance Co 
Monumental Life Insurance 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 


Youcan never tell by looking 


at a person whether or not 


> 


he’ll develop “taking ways.’ 


But firms can cover the 


FIDELITY 


contingencies of absconding, 
embezzlement, and other 
forms of peculation with # TM yo unnd Casusite Cone Pe, 
Bond, 


form 


a Manufacturers 


which is broad in 


Company 


and water-tight. 
Sell Manufacturers poli- 


rf New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
— It’s easy, because they New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


have wide acceptance. Write, 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company .. . 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity 
Phoenix Insurance 
Preferred Accident 
Providence Washington Insurance Company 
New York 
(Dallas) 


telephone, or visit the office 



















nearest you. 


Company 


Company 


Insurance Company 


CASUALTY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Co. 


Keinsurance Corporation of 

Republic Insurance Company 
Rhode Island 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Insurance Company 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 


Seaboard Surety Company 


Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 


Fire Insurance Company 


Company 


Company 


U. 8. 


U. S. Guarantee Company ............... 


Guarantee Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. (New) 
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E is behind bars because he thought that the 
easiest way to obtain money was to burn down 


his own store and collect the insurance, which was 
in excess of $80,000.00! 


Had he been successful, every fire insurance policy 
holder would have indirectly paid some of his ill- 
gotten gains, for a portion of that money would 
have come from fire insurance premiums. 


But he was not successful because of the alert work 
of the Arson Detection Bureau of the National 
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YOUR PREMIUM DOLLAR 
IS WORKING FOR YOU! 















Board of Fire Underwriters which is continually 
working with local authorities. 


While you enjoyed the full protection and security 
of your property insurance, your premium dollar 
was working for you and for the good of your com- 
munity by ferreting out this dangerous criminal. 
As an active member of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, The American Insurance Group 
emphasizes the strength of its slogan: 





Quality Insurance through ever-expanding and 
ever-improving Quality Protection since 1846. 











The American insurance Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 





Newark, New Jersey 


The Jersey Fire Underwriters 





The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. 











Time-tested strength and 
stability, of course... but, 
just as important, people... 
a rather special kind of 


people. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL’S 
nation-wide organization 
is imbued with firm belief 
in the soundness of the 
American Agency System. 


And our hundreds of men 
and women are trained to 
concentrate on one objec- 
tive: service... quick, 
friendly, interested serv- 
ice to Agents and their 
Assureds. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT e« 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT « 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT e« 


HOME OFFICE 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 
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How many people can read one 
copy of a business paper? 


HE reading of good business papers ought to be an essential part 

of an alert employee’s activities. That is why a great many business- 
paper subscriptions entered in the names of individuals are paid for 
by companies. 

I don’t suppose the day will ever arrive when every employee who 
should have his own copy of a business paper will get it. But when 
a single copy is routed to too many individuals, the paper does not 
get read as thoroughly and as attentively as it deserves. To mention 
a preposterous case, I know of an instance where one copy is routed 
to 40 people. This, of course, is exceptional. But only lately I was 
talking with an agency man who is twelfth on a list of 16 people who 
get single copies of three business papers. 

To me the tendency to put more and more individuals on the routing 
lists of single copies is an example of unnecessary, undiscriminating 
and ignorant penny-pinching. If a reader is first on the list, he can’t 
help thinking of those waiting to read the copy in his hands. No man 
can give proper attention to a magazine if he knows that ten or a dozen 
other people are waiting for it. If he happens to be the twelfth man 
on the list of a dozen, by the time the copy gets to him it is dog-eared, 
clipped and, in his eyes, out of date. 

A good business paper is an essential working tool. Few companies 
would route hammers or saws to 16 or 18 different workmen, but they 
do that very thing with a copy of a business paper. 

In doing it management unintentionally lowers the value of the busi- 
ness paper in the eyes of the employee. ““Business-paper reading can- 
not be so important,” the employee thinks, “if I have to wait a couple 
or three weeks to get my copies.” 

I think it is time that management took another look at this whole 
question of business-paper readership. My hunch is that few top 
executives in the larger companies are really aware of what is occur- 
ring and, where they are aware of it, they have not thought the thing 
through. 

Subscription prices being what they are, a year’s subscription to 
a good publication is one of the top bargains of all time. With economic 
conditions as they are today, business-paper reading is more important 
to the conduct of the American economy than ever. 

Management, therefore, should see not only that every employee 
who can benefit from a business paper gets his chance to read it. But, 
also, that he be allowed the time and the leisure to read that business 
paper thoroughly. In many cases it should see that individual execu- 
tives and other employees have copies of their own, sent to them under 
their own names. No executive who insists on his own copy of a 
magazine should ever wonder why a subordinate is equally anxious 
to get an individual copy for his exclusive use. 

Finally, I think that any executive should look with a questioning 
eye on the subordinate who shows no interest in any business paper, 
whether his own copy or a routed copy. The chances are that the 
employee who is not enough interested to read at least one magazine 
devoted to the business he is in, or who is so conceited that he thinks 
he knows all there is to know about that business so he needs no 
outside help, is the kind of employee who won’t be around for long. 
Or, if he is around, he will be watching keener and more alert men 
pass him by. 


From an editorial in Printers’ Ink by C. B. Larrabee, President and Publisher. 
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Portrait of a | 
Man With Money | + 


to Burn 









100,000,000 Reasons to Talk, Sell and Practice Fire Safety 


ese or old, rich or poor, the 
man whostrikes a match is a man 
with money to burn. . . not just his 
money, but part of his country’s 
wealth as well. 

For one brief moment of neglect 
may destroy millions of dollars 
worth of property and cause an 
appalling loss of human life. 

More than 100,000,000 adult 
Americans every day handle fire in 
some form. The Insurance Agent 
is the logical person to talk . . . 
practice .. . and sell fire safety. The 





Affiliated with UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


-&G 


Fire Prevention Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents says, “Loss Prevention is 
just as much a part of the agent’s 
bread-and-butter business as the sale 
of policies.” 

The Insurance Agent who re- 
minds his friends, neighbors, clients 
and prospects to be cautious... 
who promotes the adoption of fire 
prevention measures whenever and 
wherever he can .. furthers public 
welfare, and wins the respect and 
confidence of his community. 








Building and Contents 
Fire Insurance 


Prospects and clients will wel- 
come your ideas on fire safety 
and fire insurance ...on bring- 
ing old policies up-to-date now 
thai building costs, furnishings 
and other possessions have in- 
creased in value. 

If, despite your efforts, fire 
does break out, your client need 
suffer no out-of-pocket expense. 








FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
@ INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Member: National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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MULTIPLE LINE INSURERS— 
CONDUCTING THEIR BUSINESS 
ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED 
AGENTS AND BROKERS-— 
THE KIND OF COMPANIES 
ACCREDITED AGENTS AND BROKERS 


LIKE-TO DO BUSINESS WITH 


AMERICAN y > ASSOCIATED 


INSURANCE ™% COMPANIES 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY nen Seek Se -Be ren, | 


SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ONE THING TO 
“BELIEVE”— ANOTHER 
TO “KNOW” 


Che fire loss adjuster asks 
—“What did you have? What 
was it worth?” 

He requires answers backed by 
proof. Are you ready for him? 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
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Over Fifty Years of Service 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


ANALYSES OF MANY OF THE 
LEADING STOCK 
FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Copies upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALABAMA 
Admitted 
Assurance Company of America ............ New York, N. Y 
ARIZONA 
Admitted 
Associated Veterans Aircraft & Automotive Ins. Co., Inc. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
ARKANSAS 


Licensed 


Independent Metual Fire tes, Co. ....... 000% Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 
General Bonding and Insurance Co. .....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
COLORADO 
Admitted 
Continental Fire & Casualty Ins. Corp. ........ Dallas, Texas 
DELAWARE 
Licensed 
Lexington Insurance Company.............. Wilmington, Del 
Satety Casualty GOmpOny occ ciccccccccescses Wilmington, Del. 
GEORGIA 
Admitted 
American Fidelity Fire Insurance Company ..Richmond, Va. 
Assurance Company of America ............New York, N, Y. 
Implement Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ....Grand Forks, N. D. 
North American Life and Casualty Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn, 
HAWAII 
Admitted 
British American Assurance Company ...... Toronto, Canada 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
Inland Empire Insurance Company ...... o+e.--oise, Idaho 
Examined 
People’s Automobile Inter-Ins. Exchange ...... Boise, Idaho 
WA 
Admitted 
American Motorists Fire Ins. Co. .............. Chicago, Ill. 
West Bend Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ West Bend, Wis 
Examined 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Des Moines, lowa 
KANSAS 
Incorporated 
Cimarron Casualty Company, Inc. ............ Cimarron, Kan 
KENTUCKY 
Admitted 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corp. .............. Richmond, Va 
Professional Insurance Corp. .............- Jacksonville, Fla 
LOUISIANA 
Admitted 
West American Insurance Company......... Los Angeles, Cal. 
MAINE 
Examined 
Danville Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............2 Auburn, Me 
Jefferson Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Jefferson, Me 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Admitted 
Afiiiated Underwriters... .0s.0sc0cesicccces New York, N. Y. 
American Exchange Underwriters.......... New York, N. Y. 
Fireproof-Sprinklered Underwriters ........ New York, N. Y. 
Individual Underwriters .................. New York, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers ................ New York, N. Y. 
New York Reciprocal Underwriters........ New York, N. Y. 
MICHIGAN 
Admitted 
Central Mutual Fire Insurance Association ....§ Superior, Wis 
Merged 
Detroit Mutual Accident Ins. Co. ............ Detroit, Mich 
MINNESOTA 
Admitted 
Union Casualty Company .................. New York, N. Y. 


MISSOURI 
Licensed 


Merchants Mutual Casualty Company ...... Kansas City, Mo 
Admitted 

Industrial Insurance Company........ Raritan Township, N. J. 
Examined 

Equity Mutual Insurance Company ........ .Kansas City, Mo 
NEVADA 
Admitted 

Northern Insurance Co. of N. Y. .......... New York, N. Y. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Admitted 
Excess Mutual Reinsurance Company ...... Wilmington, Del. 
Se BO ee er Kansas City, Mo. 
Dissolved 
West Windsor Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
NEW MEXICO 


..Dutch Neck, N. J. 


Admitted 
Atlantic Insurance Company...........-.-ee.05: Dallas, Texas 
Canadian Fire Insurance Company.. Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 
Canadian Indemnity Company....... Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 
Employers Mutual Fire Insurance Company..... Wausau, Wis. 

NEW YORK 

Examined 
Great American Insurance Company........ New York, N. Y. 
Hudson Insurance Company................New York, N. Y. 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Company..... Jamestown, N. Y. 
Skandia Insurance Company............... Stockholm, Sweden 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Admitted 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Company......... Portland, Me. 
HIO 

Examined 
Midwestern Indemnity Company............. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Republic Mutual Insurance Company.......... Columbus, Ohio 


Sutton and Chester Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Longbottom, Ohio 
Switzer Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Powhatan Point, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA 
Admitted 
Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Withdrew 
Pioneer Equitable Ins. Co. of Indiana........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Examined 
Coolspring Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Mercer, Pa. 
ee Erie, Pa. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia............. Philadelphia, ng 
Gettysburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Biglerville, Pa. 
Glade Mill Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .................. Butler, Pa. 
Goodville Mutual Casualty Co. ................ Goodville, Pa. 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Company............ Philadelphia, Pa: 
Philadelphia National Ins. Co. .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pomona No. 3 Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ West Chester, Pa. 


Pymatuning Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Mercer Co. .. 
Reliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


.Mercer, Pa. 
.Philadelphia, Pa. 


West Salem Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Greenville, Pa. 
mimon Motual Fire fee. Co, 2.0.00 .0405000085 Dry Run, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Admitted 
American Fidelity Fire Insurance Company....Richmond, Va. 
Assurance Company of America............ New York, N. Y. 
Fireproof-Sprinklered Underwriters........ New York, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Inter-Imsurers................ New York, N. Y. 
Public National Insurance Company........ Miami Beach, Fla. 
Examined 
Catawba Insurance Company................. Columbia, S. C. 
TENNESSEE 
Licensed 
Tennessee Farmers Insurance Company....... Columbia, Tenn. 
Admitted 


American Policyholders’ Insurance Company....Boston, Mass. 


Excelsior Insurance Company of N.Y. ........ Syracuse, N. Y. 
Illinois Fire Insurance Comnany................-- Chicago, Tl. 
New York Central Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ......Edmeston, N. Y. 
Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. McMinnville, Ore. 
UTAH 
Admitted 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company........ Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
VIRGINIA 
Admitted 
Tennessee Odin Insurance Companv.......... Knoxville, Tenn. 
WISCONSIN 
Admitted 
Lawyers Title Insurance Company............. Richmond, Va. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company... .....+. Portland, Me. 
WYOMING 
Admitted 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Co. ......Los Angeles, Cal. 
Industrial Insurance Company........ Raritan Township, N. J. 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
Licensed 
The National Fire and Casualtv Ins. Co. ....Montreal, Quebec 
ONTARIO 
Admitted 
The Contingency Insurance Company, Ltd..... London, England 


The English & American Ins. Co., Ltd. ..London, England 








There are only three com- 
panies west of the eastern 


seaboard 


writing more 


fidelity and surety business 
than the Western Surety 
Company. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, IIlinois 


Sioux Falls 
South Dakote 


21 W. 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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ED FLAMES dance in the Luzon midnight sky .., - 

valuable Philippine mahogany logs are _ swal- an 
lowed up in a crackling roar... and disaster peers 
across the dark Pacific, toward a small furniture 


manufacturing company in Grand Rapids, Michigan! aie 
That one dark look is all disaster gets, however! pul 
For the logs—recently purchased and represent clo 
ing a substantial portion of the furniture firm’s of 
assets—are solidly covered with sound American for 
insurance, written right in Grand Rapids. Through 
the facilities of the American Foreign Insurance ma 
Association loss is prevented . . . the threat of ins 
insolvency is beaten back. on 


More and more American firms—great and small a 
—are venturing abroad. They are taking title to pag 
materials, and assuming risks, on foreign shores. 
They are sending abroad goods for sale—with the +e: 
risk theirs until sale is made. They find their inter- ; 
ests scattered across the earth—yet all their risks, tor 
no matter where they be, can be covered here at De 
home through American Foreign Insurance Associa 


; ; , a i0 
tion; can be covered in one contract if they so desire! tor 


Better size up the foreign market of your con- por 
munity! And let American Foreign Insurance Asso sun 
ciation give you full help—from rate quotation tof = /q;j 
policy delivery—on specific risks as you find them. ne 


Remember that American Foreign Insurance Asse 
ciation facilities gird the globe. Remember, too, 
that foreign insurance is your new horizon for neuf yx, 


premiums—capitalize on it! 
exp 


ade 
exp 
the 
AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION | * 
80 MAIDEN LANE + NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK mad 
The 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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te EDITORS’ 
ORNER 


wee The year 1948 may well be remembered by in- 
surance leaders as the year of hearings—hearings on 
state regulatory laws, hearings on the much debated 
profit formula, hearings on uniform accounting, hear- 
ings on the control of mail-order insurance, hearings 
ad infinitum. It was a year of great business activity 
with the national income at a new high, approximately 
triple the pre-war level, and wages, corporate earnings 
and prices all higher. The impact of these factors on 
the insurance industry and our prediction of what the 
coming year holds in store are discussed in Review 
and Preview on page 17. 


*** As is our custom each January, we have withheld 
publication of the News to include the December 31 
closing quotations of insurance stocks. The movement 
of these stocks is affected not only by the general 
forces, economic and psychologic, which affect the entire 
market but by those special factors that influence only 
insurance. Comments on the long-range trends of in- 
surance stocks are made in Jnsurance Stock Trends on 
page 19 with supporting tables on pages 74 and 75. 


*k*x The mid-winter meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners in New York last 
December was a well-attended and successful conven- 
tion. On page 21, we have summarized the more im- 
portant accomplishments of the commissioners. The 
summary is presented along with Effective State Regu- 
lation, a broad survey of the problems facing the industry 
by the president of the association. 

*** In some states, companies have been urged to 
expand their writings in a given line to provide an 
adequate market, despite the fact that the underwriting 
experience on the coverage had been unprofitable. At 
the same time, regulatory authorities in other states 
are admonishing the same companies either to curtail 
their premium writings or increase their capital funds 
or suspend dividends to their stockholders. This is just 
one of the enigmas outlined by the president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company in 
The Status of Our Industry on page 23. 
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*#** Outside the United States, there is no country 
which prohibits multiple-line underwriting by an insur- 
ance company and within the United States the bars 
are gradually being broken down. 
increasingly important subject are described by the dep- 
uty United States manager of the Norwich Union Group 
(Multiple Line Underwriting Outside the U. S. A. on 
page 26) and the chairman of the board of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Companies (Why Not Multiple Line 
Underwriting Here? on page 27). 


‘Two facets of this 


**e* When a large risk cannot obtain sufficient insur- 
ance to protect itself from a possible coinsurance penalty, 
the brokers blame the agents and the agents blame the 
companies. The obligations of each party to an insurance 
contract are discussed on page 31 by the chief consultant 
of the Insurance Buyers Council (Boston) in Getting 
Enough Insurance—The Buyer's Number One Head- 
ache. 


**x* What age group is involved in most motor vehicle 
accidents? Is a higher insurance rate for drivers under 
25 justifiable? Should a merit rating incentive be pro- 
vided for those drivers? Is the older age driver a menace 
on the highway? The New York State Motor Vehicle 
Bureau made a study of drivers in various age categories 
which is summarized in 7he Driver Age Factor by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau on page 34. 


*** At the recent meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, uniform accounting prin- 
ciples based on Regulation 30 of the New York Depart- 
ment were adopted nationally. The provisions are 
optional for 1949 and mandatory for 1950 except, of 
course, for New York companies which are subject to 
Regulation 30 effective since January 1. This important 
regulation is analyzed and explained by the secretary 
of the Loyalty Group in Working with Regulation 30 
on page 37. 


*x*x* For some time we have been publishing articles 
dealing with various office problems and news items 
on new products designed to increase the efficiency of 
office operations. Response to this type of material has 
been so favorable that, starting with this issue, we have 
been encouraged to expand it into a complete section 
of the magazine beginning on page 51. The familiar 
features are retained plus an additional article and a new 
column by Guy Fergason, employment counselor. 


**x* Tast month we ran the first part of an article on 
products liability by the vice president of the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America. The second and 
concluding part of Products Liability Insurance, on 
page 83, deals with the underwriting features. 


*** Last month in Chicago at a conference for insur- 
ance companies doing business by mail held by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the Association of Insurance 
Advertisers presented a set of 22 suggested trade prac- 
tiee rules. These Fair Trade Rules appear on page 91. 
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On January 24th, 1907, Carry Nation, | against fire hazards, then being started by leading ||¥f 
» a strong-minded and militant reformer, made | insurance companies...they overlooked. But it ‘de 
> . > “ > | 
her first axe raid on Kansas saloons. Because hers | was ¢Ais crusade that set the stage for today’s | 
was a highly spectacular crusade, the newspapers | low property insurance rates and, therefore, really || 


ne 


deserved the headlines! 


gave it a big play. A quieter crusade...the crusade 


1949 —JAN VARY hath 31 days 


we 





», 
en 


*‘A good name is better than riches.’’ | 





~y 


1—Sa.—New Pear’s Day. 1822, First U. S. settlers arrived in Texas. 
2—Su.—1942, Japs occupied Manila, Cavite Naval Base. 

3—M.—1777, Battle of Princeton, N, J, 

4—Tu.—1908, Disastrous theatre fire in Boyertown, Pa. 

5—W.—Do you know that your local Agent or Broker can write your foreign 


~, 
Y stam 


Leohe ehoohewhwohe of 


7 insurance. Call him today! 
%|| 6—Th.—1912, New Mexico admitted to the Union. 
SJ 7—Ft.— B First Quarter, 6:51 A. M.,E. S. T. 
1789, First U. S. national election. 
? 8— Sa.— 1918, President Wilson delivered his famous Fourteen Points message. 


9—Su.—1793, First U.S. balloon ascension, Philadelphia. 

10— M.—1920, League of Nations organized. 1946, First Gencral Assembly of 
United Nations. 

11—Tu.—Are all the property improvements you made last year covered by 
insurance? Call your Agent or Broker! 

12— W.—1861, Florida seceded from the Union. 


ry 





. » 
eollacnandiien 





f 13—Th.—1875, First dynamo in U. S. built at Cornell University. 
%|| 14—Fr.—@>) Full Moon, 4:59 P. M., E. S. T. 

x =’ 1943, Casablanca conference. 

Sj} 15—Sa.—1907, Lee DeForest patented first radio tube. 


16—Su.—1883, Civil Service Act passed. 

17—M.—1706, Birth of Benjamin Franklin — statesman and scientist —in Boston. 
18—Tv.—1782, Danicl Webster born. 

19—W.—1840, Wilkes discovered Antarctic continent. 

20—Th.—1936, Death of England’s King George V. 


21—Fr.— reg Last Quarter, 9:07 A. M., E. S. T. 
* 





1927, First coast to coast broadcast of grand opera over telephone nctwork. 
22—Sa.—1932, Reconstruction Finance Corp. created. 
23—Sv.—Is your property insurance coverage adequate in the face of today’s 
high replacement costs? Call your Agent or Broker! 
24—M.—1848, Gold discovered in California. 
25—Tu.—1921, Athens, Ga., fire—3 city blocks bnrned—$4,000,000 damage. 
26— W.—1880, General Douglas MacArthur born. 
27—Th.—1850, Samucl Gompers, labor leader, born. 
28—Fr.—@ New Moon, 9:42 P. M., E. S. T. 
1933, Hitler became chancellor of German Reich. 
29— Sa.— 1843, William McKinley, 24th President, born. 
30—Sv.— 1882, Franklin D. Roosevelt born. 
31—M.—1734, Robert Morris, financier of American Revolution, born. 








OBSERVATION for January: In a period of rising prices, no man can be sure he’s getting 
_ continuously adequate coverage unless he has his 
_ cepemmcennss STE aoe insurance checked frequently by an expert! 
wee INSURANC y 
F"PROPERTY aviation | 
: Fire-Auto-Mor 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


ee A Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
tj Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
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Fire Association of Philadelphia 
The Reliance Insurance Company 
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...f0 increase 
your earnings! 


Don’t limit yourself to local busines 
when the world is at your doorstep, 
From your own office you can protect 
your clients’ interests in any part of 
the world through the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. 


Foreign business is an important 
market for you. The overseas expan- 
sion trend is definite and growing 
fast. Foreign commitments are usu. 
ally large,and therefore the potential 
premiums for Agents and Brokers 
are important. Then, too, business 
abroad faces greater risks — needs 
greater protection through more 
complete coverage. 


Call upon the business concerns in 
your city. Let them know that you 
can handle their foreign insurance 
requirements through the A.F.1A, 
with 200 branch offices in the pria- 
cipal cities of the world. 


As a member of the A.F.I.A. for 
more than 30 years, the Fire Associa 
tion Group has world-wide facilities 
for the transaction of fire, marine, 
casualty and allied classes of insur- 
ance. For assistance, write to any of 
our offices, or direct to American 
Foreign Insurance Association, 8) 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


Fire Association Group, 401 Wal 
nut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


FOR YOUR OWN ADS... 


you can lift ideas from this 
Insurance Calendar ad. 
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LOSS RESERVE FORMULA 
DEFICIENCY 


STABLISHMENT of appropri- 
E°. reserves for liability and 
workmen’s compensation losses has 
been a major problem ever since the 
origin of these lines of business. 
Loss reserves estimated by the com- 
pany (case base reserves) to cover 
outstanding claims under such con- 
tracts were occasionally found to be 
inadequate. In an effort to remedy 
this situation, certain minimum 
standards were later established 
which for the most part called for 
the maintenance of reserves related 
to a fixed percentage of earned pre- 
miums (currently, 60% for liability 
and 65% for compensation) less 
losses and loss expenses paid for 
certain policy years (statutory re- 
serves). At the present time for 
each of the three latest policy years 
the higher amount is taken as be- 
tween the aggregate of case esti- 
mates and the amount shown as the 
statutory reserve. In other words, 
for reserve purposes, minimum 
combined loss and expense ratios are 
assumed for each of the three latest 
policy years for the respective lines. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has 
been expressed publicly and pri- 
vately regarding the method of es- 
tablishing and exhibiting compensa- 
tion, automobile liability and liability 
other than automobile loss and loss 
expense reserves for annual state- 
ment purposes. Primarily it is felt 
that the inadequacy of the assumed 
loss ratio is due to: deviations from 
standard rates, retrospective rating, 
Massachusetts’ compulsory cover- 
age, inadequate deposit premiums, 
ete. 


Committee Recommendations 


A committee of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society, New York City, 
after careful consideration of the 
sources of dissatisfaction with 
Schedule P has recommended: 
(1) Establishment of a separate re- 
serve for losses and loss expenses 
for each of the three lines—these 
fserves to be shown in the same 
tetail as are other casualty lines, i.e., 
Broken down as between reported 
ad unreported losses with a further 

ication on compensation as to 
how much of the unreported reserve 
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consists of a reserve for undisclosed 
occupational disease claims; (2) re- 
serves for losses should be based 
upon individual estimates of claims 
(and suits) or their equivalent; 
(3) reserves for loss expenses— 
allocated and unallocated—should be 
based upon the anticipated expense 
of the individual carrier; (4) the 
present Schedule O should be ex- 
panded by the addition of lines for 
compensation, automobile liability 
and liability other than auto; (5) 
Parts 5 and 5A of Schedule P should 
be revised, with the remainder of 
the schedule being discontinued. 
Although these proposed changes 
are not in conformity with the pres- 


NEW YORK 





American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organised 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 


i= {osses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars=— 




















ent loss reserve requirements em- 
bodied in the statutes of certain 
states, it is believed that the new 
uniform accounting law makes prac- 
ticable such annual statement revi- 
sions at this time. 

Another factor which deserves 
mention is the fact that the present 
Schedule P method gives distorted 
loss ratio and earning results. A 
currently bad underwriting situation 
can be completely counteracted by a 
reserve release from a prior and 
favorable loss ratio year. This ob- 
jection is not peculiar to the present 
Schedule P method but is inherent 
under any minimum reserve require- 
ment. 
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HErE’s Your “PILOT’”’ 


~—To Keep Boat Owners 
“Off The Rocks!”’ 











ANY HAZARDS of the waterways do not 
appear on any navigation chart... but 


they could easily land a boat owner “‘on the 
rocks’ —financially. 


policy written through the Marine Office of 
America. That is the message the Marine 
Office is presenting to boat owners currently 
in all leading yachting publications. 


These hazards are the always-present dangers View Dimine Clie “tneee he ween” — 
of fire, theft, collision, storm, stranding, and 


a it has been protecting boat owners for 30 
other casualties—the constant threat of injury 


} years. It has broad facilities—with branch and 
to persons and damage to property involving, 


as they often do, law suits and crippling 
judgments, 


service offices from coast to coast. Every 
policy is backed by the great strength and 
resources of its member companies. The boat 

You can help the boat owners in your com- 
munity start the New Year right. Keep them away 
from treacherous financial shoals by furnishing 
them a “‘pilot’’ in the form of a sound pleasure boat 


owners in your community need the protec- 
tion of sound insurance—many of them, too 
many—do not have it! Contact them today! 
Earn extra premiums for your agency! 


Marine Office of America Advertising is appear- 
ing currently in all leading yachting publications. 
———<§_ 
SERVICE OFFICES 


Baltimore, Mi 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Michigen 
Houston, Texes 
° ° Jacksonville, Floride 
los A a 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT Lostevite, Kentucky 
140 Sansome Street Colman Building Philadelphia, Pennsytves# 
San Francisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washington Pittsburgh, Pennsyivenie 
St. Lovis, Missouri 
Stockton, Californie 
Syracuse, New York 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
Canal Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


MARINE OFFICE “Su 
or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 











ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 








ENERAL business activity in 1948 reached the 
highest level ever attained in peace-time with 
most industries working at virtually full capacity. 
Labor strife and material shortages were less than in 
1947. New or modernized plants added to efficiency 
and capacity. National income reached a new high, 


approximately triple the pre-war level. Wages were 
higher, corporate earnings were higher, prices were 


higher. Business was more than booming—it was 
straining under the stress of inflation. At least that was 
the picture for the first three-quarters of the year. 

Last quarter figures are not yet available, but there 
is increasing evidence that at least some of the bloom 
has been taken off inflation. Probably farm income has 
passed its peak. There has been some slackening in 
retail trade, particularly in non-durable goods. The 
sellers’ market has gone in quite a number of industries 
and normal competition has returned. However, most 
of the price easing has been in items which had advanced 
most. Moreover, lower food prices leave people with 
more buying power for other things and have not hurt 
the farmers proportionately because their record crops 


have given them more to sell. 
Over-all Economy Sound 


Capital goods programs have generally exceeded ex- 
pectations and unfilled demand for automobiles and 
some other consumers’ durables remains large. Arma- 
ment expenditures are expected to increase and the 
federal government is heavily committed to support 
farm prices. Moreover, there may well be a liberal gov- 
emment spending program to support federal aid to 
education, housing, power, health and social security 
schemes. Construction of public works, highways and 
institutions is also planned. However, against the in- 
flationary effect of all of the current and contemplated 
government spending is the deflationary effect of heavier 
taxes and lower business earnings. 

Although the economy may have passed the peak of 
inflation and business boom, the caution of business men 
has helped keep the situation relatively well in hand and 
most economists do not expect more than a moderate 
decline in business volume in 1949. The economy is 
operating at virtually full capacity and full employment, 
many needs remain unfilled and people have high pur- 
chasing power. 


Era of Insurance Hearings 
As we look back over the past year in insurance, we 
ind that it was not nearly so bad legalistically as some 
predicted, and underwriting was even better than the 


most optimistic had foreseen. The moratorium ended 
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and new rating laws went into effect with hardly a 
ripple insofar as the public was concerned. 
behind the scenes, there was great activity 
activity that even the leaders in the business could 
hardly keep pace with it. Most of this had to do with 
the new legal concept of insurance as commerce and the 
myriad legislative and other hearings required to make 
the necessary adjustments. 


However, 
so much 


In fact, the year 1948 may well be remembered by 
leaders in the business as the era of hearings 
on state regulatory laws, hearings on the much debated 
profit formula, hearings on uniform accounting, hear 
ings on interstate rating, hearings on rates and rating 
classifications, hearings on the control of mail-order in 
surance, hearings on multiple underwriting, hearings 
on extended coverage, hearings on underwriting capac- 
ity, hearings on windstorm deductible, hearings on non- 
occupational disability, hearings on assigned risks, etc. 


hearings 


New Pattern of Regulation 


Out of this welter of hearings will eventually emerge 
a new pattern of regulation and operation. Insurance 
companies, insurance agents and state insurance com 
missioners all share responsibility and only through 
their cooperation can the difficult feat of state super- 
vision of an essentially national business be made to 
work. Unquestionably, there will be more regulation 
than the industry has ever before faced and great care 
must be exercised lest it fall into such a rigid pattern 
that all effective competition and initiative be stifled. 

Certainly, further control of mail-order accident and 
health business is desirable, and constructive steps have 
already been made. Uniform accounting, when carried 
to its logical conclusion, will introduce cost accounting 
to the industry and even though it may not change the 
over-all cost of insurance to policyholders should lead 
to a more equitable distribution among various classes 
of policyholders. Cost accounting has proven its worth 
and gained full acceptance in virtually all important 
lines of business and its adoption by insurance should 
prove equally beneficial. 

Additional regulation, additional filings, additional 
records and additional red-tape all add up to additional 
expense. Despite more employees, higher wages and 
salaries and the increased cost of all supplies, the operat- 
ing expense ratio did not increase. In fact, the over-all 
expense ratio probably declined fractionally due to the 
continued advance in premium volume. However, per- 
manently higher dollar overhead costs will pose a serious 
problem when premium volume levels off or declines. 

Not only are the trends of premium volume, losses 
and expenses tied to general and specific economic con- 


(Continued on the next page} 
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REVIEW AND PREVIEW—Continued 


ditions but insurance cgmpanies have a vital stake in 
our general business economy through their substantial 
investments in bonds and stocks. The year 1948 was 
notable not for movement but for lack of movement in 
common stocks. The stock market fluctuated within 
relatively narrow margins and was one of the few ele- 
ments in our economy not hit by inflation. Dividends 
were higher so that yields on stockholdings were gen- 
erally better. 


The firming of interest rates caused preferred stocks 
and bonds to decline in market value. However, the 
decline in market values of bonds will have little effect 
on year-end statements as all high-grade bondholdings 
are carried on an amortized basis. The companies will 
just not have a cushion of market value above amortized. 
Moreover, higher interest rates will benefit the com- 
panies on future purchases and many companies main- 
tained a substantial cash and short-term bond position 
just to take advantage of such a shift in interest rates. 
The industry’s net investment income is at least 5% 
above 1947 and should continue to increase as maturities 
are re-invested at higher yields. 


Fire-Marine Trends 


In 1946 and again in 1947 the stock fire-marine in- 
surance companies recorded an increase of some $400 
million in net premiums written. In 1948 the pace 
slowed to between 10% and 15% but on the larger base 
even this rate of growth would add nearly $250 million 
to bring total writings for the year to some $2,250,000,- 
000, about double the volume written only five years ago. 
Financing the absorption of this tremendous increase 
in volume posed serious problems, particularly in 1946 
and 1947 when unearned premiums were rising at a rate 
of 25% annually. In fact, the drain on surplus due to 
statutory underwriting losses occasioned by unearned 
reserve requirements amounted to about $250 million 
for the four years 1944 to 1947, inclusive. During this 
four-year period the over-all loss ratio averaged 58% 
and the expense ratio was not pushed below 40% until 
1947 and averaged nearer 41% so that profits, even on 
the corrected basis, were non-existent for most carriers. 


For the four years it was a neck and neck race be- 
tween mounting losses and mounting premiums. Pre- 
miums, aided and abetted by rate increases, really won 
the race in 1947 but the victory was almost wholly 
obscured by the most destructive series of major dis- 
asters in history—tornadoes, Texas City, floods, hurri- 
canes and fires. 


Record Earnings in 1948 


However, 1948 was almost as fortunate as 1947 was 
unfortunate with the result that the fire-marine com- 
panies experienced one of the best underwriting years 
in history. Virtually all lines were profitable. The com- 
bined loss and expense ratio is expected to be around 
90% and that has only happened twice before in recent 
times, 1935 and 1919. 
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Welcome as profits are they do bring with them ap. 
other problem for management to wrestle with—taxes 
Reported earnings have-suffered in past years because 
of the statutory requirement on unearned premium re. 
serves but are beginning to materialize’ just when the 
government is considering raising the tax rate or instj. 
tuting an excess profits tax. Furthermore, any sharp 
curtailment of writings would bring with it a release of 
reserves and could well create a tax liability way out of 
proportion to any realistic appraisal of earnings. 


Fire Experience 


Straight fire business advanced by about 10% ip 
1948, but due to the substantially larger increases reg. 
istered in 1946 and 1947, much of it term business 
earned premiums were up around 20%. Although 
country-wide fire losses reached new all-time highs, the 
rate of increase over the preceding year slowed to less 
than 3%. Therefore, the improvement in loss ratio on 
straight fire business ran between six and seven points 
which together with an estimated drop of about one 
point in expenses put the line well in the black for the 
year. Moreover, even should written premiums level 
off in 1949, earned premiums will continue to advance 
because of the high level of term business written in the 
last few years. Thus, it would appear that fire premiums 
have overtaken inflated losses and the general outlook 
remains favorable. 


Extended coverage, which faced a twenty point jump 
in loss ratio to nearly 60% in 1947, improved materially 
in 1948 and moved back into the black. Inherently, this 
is a very hazardous line but deductibles adopted in sev- 
eral territories are expected materially to assist in keep- 
ing the line profitable, except for major widespread 
catastrophes. 


Motor Vehicle Experience 


Motor vehicle premiums written by stock fire com- 
panies continued their advance to top half a billion 
dollars in 1948, a steady and rapid rise from $132 million 
in 1943. This growth reflects the placing of insurance 
on several million new automobiles (including a sub- 
stantial volume written on financed autos) and higher 
rates established on the basis of previous very unsatis- 
factory experience. The loss ratio which hit 69% in 
1945 improved five points in 1946 and dropped to 51% 
in 1947. There was further substantial improvement in 
1948. Although repair costs are running nearly double 
the pre-war scale, higher rates have so far met the prob- 
lem as accident frequency has stayed below the pre-waf 
figure. However, new styles in automobile body con- 
struction, more powerful motors which make possible 
higher speeds and thus increase accident severity, and 
the probability of increased accident frequency as more 
new cars increase the total on the roads are among the 
items that underwriters are watching carefully. Glass 
breakage and vandalism have been bad. 


With more ships back in private hands, inflated values 
and a high level of imports and exports, ocean marine 


(Continued on page 106) 
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INSURANCE STOCK TRENDS 











NSURANCE share 

prices are sensitive to CASUALTY 
general business and 1946 = 1947 
sock market conditions ton ae 485.8 399.7 
for several reasons. Not Feb. 28 454.8 399.4 
only are the volume of un- Mar. 31 466.7. 390.1 
derwriting commitments Apr. 30... 474.8 374.3 
and the experience on May 31... 472.1 372.5 
many lines of insurance June 30... 464.9 383.2 
closely tied to general busi- nd . ‘si ae pg 
ness conditions but fire Sept. 30... 398.0 3723 
and casualty companies Oct. 31... 396.8 372.9 
own substantial blocks of Nov. 30... 394.0 377.9 
stocks as investments. Dec. 31... 400.5 383.4 








Present market prices of 
FIRE insurance shares reflect the 
1948 1946 = 19471948 current level of the general 
390.1 245.6 209.8 201.4 stock market and take into 
371.0 238.3 210.8 195.4 | consideration the better 
388.6 241.9 204.9 206.7 | underwriting returns and 
396.3 242.9 195.1 213.4 | improved outlook in the 
410.5 236.4 188.9 227.3 | fire and casualty business. 
— — Specific comment on ex- 
388.4 226.8 197.9 203.8 as see 
388.4 2225 193.7 2082 | Petience and prospects for 
375.6 196.9 190.0 2125 leading classes of business 
410.1 196.1 196.2 232.2 | underwritten appear in the 
384.6 193.7. 196.4 223.3 preceding article, Review 
403.2 200.9 199.5 2363 | and Preview. 
In a year noted for lack 





The year 1948 was in 
many ways a record year. Business boomed, wages 
boomed and prices boomed in an inflationary spiral, 
that is, virtually all prices except stock prices. In 1948 
stock prices fluctuated within almost as narrow limits 
as they did in 1947 and ended the year slightly lower 
than they began it. Common stock prices are about 
where they were two years ago and have generally 
ignored the substantial rise in corporate earnings which 
advanced by about two-thirds. Moreover, increased 
dividends have widened the spread of yields on common 
stocks above yields on high grade bonds to near record 
margins. Not in many years has the price-earnings 
ratio been so low and dividends so high. 

Many factors have been cited as the cause or at least 
a contributing cause to the contradiction of booming 
business and lack of stock market appreciation. The 
whole economy has been undergoing a post-war read- 
justment and at the same time faced a series of national 
and international problems. In 1948 the break in grain 
prices, consumer resistance to high prices in many lines, 
the end of a seller's market in some industries, the elec- 
tion results and the prospect of high corporate taxes 
and lower earnings all contributed to stockholders’ un- 
easiness. 

Of even greater long-term significance is the appar- 
ent shift in stockholder psychology. In the twenties the 
annual turn-over of shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange averaged around 100% and reached 132% 
in 1928. In 1947 and 1948, with more than double the 
number of listed shares, actual trading dropped to less 
than 15%. Buying stocks for price appreciation in the 
iatrow price ranges of the past two years has not been 
extensive and investors owning more than 85% of the 
listed shares apparently kept them in their strong boxes. 
Emphasis has shifted from short term price appreciation 
to longer term investment considerations. This develop- 
ment should tend to have a marked stabilizing influence 
on the general market and just as it did not rise with 
tising earnings and dividends in 1948 so it may not 
feact as much as might otherwise be expected should 
famings and dividends drop off in 1949. 
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of activity in the general common stock market the 
shares of fire insurance companies gave a notable per- 
formance. At the end of only one month, February, did 
our index of leading fire stocks dip below the level 
recorded at either the end of 1946 or 1947 and they 
ended the year 1948 up some 18% and higher than at 
any time since May 1946. This better than average 
performance is based on the sound fact that the neck 
and neck race between mounting losses and mounting 
premiums has been won. This fundamental fact, al- 
though obscured in 1947 by a most destructive series of 
disasters, has now become crystal clear as the year 1948 
was almost as fortunate as 1947 was unfortunate with 
the result that the fire-marine companies experienced 
one of the best underwriting years in history. Virtually 
all lines were profitable. The combined loss and expense 
ratio is expected to be around 90% and that has only 
happened twice before in recent times, 1935 and 1919. 

Casualty shares fluctuated by no more than 7% dur- 
ing either 1947 or 1948 to end the year with a gain of 
about 5%. Only at the end of February did our index of 
casualty stocks dip below the 1947 year end figure but 
highs for the year 1948 were reached at the end of May 
and October rather than in December as was the case in 
the fire-marine field. 

There has been evidence of a wider interest in insur- 
ance shares in recent years and with the better earnings 
recorded in 1948 such interest should increase. Generally 
higher income from investments due to increased hold- 
ings, larger dividends and a higher yield on bonds due 
to the firming of interest rates have given insurance 
companies ample investment earnings to increase their 
own dividend rates as the pressure for additional un- 
earned premium reserves subsides. Some companies 
have already raised their dividends and others are ex- 
pected to take such action during the current year. 

A detailed table of stock trends of seventy fire and 
casualty companies appears on pages 74 and 75 with 
year end quotations and 1948 high and low bids on 
some ninety of the most actively traded fire, casualty 
and life insurance stocks on page 4. 





Prmeocien Fore National 


Advertising will reach more 
than 50 million people in 
cities, towns, villages and 
farms —throughout the United 
States in 1949. 

It will stress the importance 
of YOU, the insurance agent, 
in the purchase of sound 


insurance protection! 
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Effective 


Since that date the business of 

insurance has become subject to 
the impact of a number of Federal 
statutes. It becomes pertinent to 
inquire whether the states have done 
all that needed to be done to adjust 
the business of insurance to its new 
satus and the state laws to their 
proper spheres. Neither the com- 
missioners nor the companies can 
be criticized for failing to recognize 
the problem and to urge proper 
measures. 

There has been a great deal of 
State legislation since the passage of 
Public Law 15. Chief among the 
measures enacted are rating laws 
applicable to fire and casualty in- 
surance. Such laws have been en- 
acted in most all the states. The 
commissioners have attacked the 
problem of administration of these 
laws intelligently. The holding of 
regional schools for rating men of 
the state insurance departments in 
various parts of the country is an 
evidence of the desire of the state 
to develop sound administration, 
and is indicative of the degree of 
cooperation among them. It is an 
example of an intelligent approach 
toa new problem. 


Jvc 1, 1948 has come and gone. 


State-level Supervision 


The All-Industry Committee gave 
generously of its help toward the 
solution of the rating problem, and 
we cannot regard this attitude on the 
part of the industry as being other 
than an indication of strong sup- 
port of state supervision, the preser- 
vation of which is a matter of so 
much concern of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 

The insurance business has grown. 
Its far-reaching benefits have been 
liberalized and its structure today 
has grown strong under our present 
system. Competition has developed 
its flexibility. Today it stands as one 
of America’s outstanding business 
iistitutions. Let us continue to im- 
Prove our techniques in the method 
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State Regulation 











INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
MEETING 


The mid-winter meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
in New York December 12-15 was well 
attended and several knotty problems 
were advanced along the road to solu- 
tion. Uniform accounting principles 
based on Regulation 30 of the New York 
Insurance Department were adopted on 
an optional basis for 1949 and made 
mandatory for 1950. Model legislation, 
based on the uniform unauthorized in- 
surers act approved by the American 
Bar Association, designed to curb abuses 
in the mail-order accident and health 
field was approved and recommended for 
enactment in the various states. 

Lengthy discussion of the multiple-lo- 
cation rating problem left it still un- 
solved so that it is up to each state 
commissioner to pass upon existing and 
pending filings covering this class to de- 
termine whether to consider them tempo- 
rary, permanent or unacceptable. The fire 
and marine committee failed to approve 
the National Board's proposed classifica- 
tion plan for extended coverage and 
windstorm insurance. The workmen's com- 
pensation committee filed a four-part 
report on: (a) Expenses by size of risk; 
(b) rate level adjustment factor; (c) 
profit factor; (d) interstate experience 
rating plan. 

Commissioner Larson's presidential ad- 
dress reprinted here gives a broad view- 
point of some of the problems with 
which the commissioners were faced. 








J. EDWIN LARSON 


of supervision of this business, and 
in so doing preserve a tower of 
strength in our system of American 
free enterprise. 


True, the business is not without 
its problems. For some time certain 
articles have appeared in news- 
papers and magazines which seem 
to attack methods employed by fi- 
nance and loan companies. These 
articles refer to the so-called finance 
“pack,” whereby the finance com- 
pany allows the automobile dealer a 
differential between the amount 
which the finance company receives 
for its financing and the total charge 
paid by the purchaser of the auto- 
mobile. This differential would not 
concern insurance departments were 
it not for the fact that it includes a 
premium for insurance coverage, 
and that automobile dealers, in some 
instances, use the cost of the insur- 
ance coverage, which may be an 
unknown figure to the public, as a 
cover-up for part of their profits. It 
seems to be apparent that the custom 
of the automotive trade is to explain 
the finance “pack” as being solely 
an interest charge, although a part 
thereof may represent an insurance 
premium. 


Problems Facing Us 


Another abuse which has come to 
my attention is the failure of insur- 
ance companies and their agencies 
to furnish insurance policies to their 
assureds in connection with automo- 
tive financing and lending. Such 
failure to deliver actual insurance 
policies may be predicated upon the 
wish to conceal the fact that there 
is insurance coverage, or that the 
premium paid to the insuror does 
not coincide with insurance charges 


(Continued on the next page) 
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State Regulation—Continued stance, we have had complaints that the so-called “Single Interest Pg}. 

on eighteen or twenty-four months icy” misunderstandings are create; 
included in the financing. You will finance contracts, the purchaser, by the failure of the purchaser t 
agree that either is a most reprehen- although charged for a full eighteen understand that under single interey 
sible reason. A commissioner's duty or twenty-four months insurance coverage, he has no insurance pro- 
is, first, the protection of the public premium, received only a twelve _ tection, and, secondly, because under 
and he certainly cannot allow insur- months coverage policy. When this master policies issued to finance 
ance premiums to be collected with- was objected to the finance com- companies with underlying certif. 
out the delivery of a proper insur- pany would explain that they were cates, insurance companies are prone 
ance contract therefor. Commis- holding the balance of the premium, _ to give notice of the cancellation on) 
sioners should, in every instance, and, in due course would furnish an to the finance company holding the 








insist that all policies issued con- additional policy. I do not think that master policy, leaving the insured an 
form with filings made with their any finance company has a right to without knowledge of a loss of J 4 
departments and impress upon the collect premiums and use the same coverage until a claim occurs. = 
insurors, and agents alike, that they for any purpose other than the Also, it is our observation that du 
cannot disregard policy terms, rates purchase of the insurance for which the refund of unearned premiums jy ter 
and conditions, even though the the collection is made. connection with the cancelled policy th 
coverage may be difficult to place is subject to abuse, and in some jp- bu 
and constitutes a limited insurance Cancellation Notices stances the finance or loan company, it 
market. in refinancing a_ transaction, has ge 
Another practice which has been Another practice which I would failed to properly credit the bor. di 
reported to the department con- bring to the reader’s attention is rower with the unearned premiums wre 
cerns the failure of finance com-_ the failure to notify the insureds of due. Instead it has become the cus- 
panies to insure their contracts for cancelled policies. Our department tom, as I understand it, to bulk the stl 
the full period called for. For in- has found that, in connection with refund of unearned premiums with I! 
unearned finance charges, and such se 
calculations are usually untrue, Jt sel 
may be true that insurance commis- the 
P : . M k sioners should not concern. them- ab 
rl mary arkets selves with the improper refunds of me 
unearned finance charges, but the the 
for Insu rance Stocks proper repayment of unearned in- ha 
surance premiums to the public is ani 
The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in very definitely a function of their ti 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks departments. 
for more than 19 years. Our 8 offices inter-connected by We have observed a rising tid 


of public indignation against this 
type of insurance brought about hy 
certain practices on the part of some 


private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


throughout the country. ‘ La 
i ee ; ps finance and loan companies. I be- - 
Participation in the financing of a number of insurance ' cot 
. * : lieve these practices have become s 
companies complements our long trading experience and ee ‘im on 
. nn , PRR NER: widespread that they should be deal 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of i? aaa eas 19. 
; ea A : : ; 3 with as an industry problem. 

leading companies. From time to time, we issue special rat 
information bulletins on individual companies. ~ Special Committee hal 
Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to pel 
communicate with our nearest office. It is, therefore, my recommenda hg 
tion that a special committee of the ” 
National Association of Insurance a 

. a ° : a 

Commissioners be appointed to con- - 

; ; - in 

The sider the subject of automotive th 
e 





finance insurance, and that this com- 


FI RST BOSTO N mittee be requested to draw a s¢ “ 


of rules and regulations covering the 


CORPORATION writing of automotive finance insut- a 


ance, which may be put into effect 




















New York. Boston PirTsBURGH Cuicaco by the State departments and strictly _ 
Philadelphia San Francisco Cleveland Washington enforced, so that all of the present = 
Unitep States GovERNMENT SECURITIES . State AND MunicipaLt Bonps practices might be eliminated. “a 

InpustRIAL, Pusiic Uritity anp Rattroap Bonps AnpD Stocks The existence of an assistant sec 
CANADIAN AND acme Bonps . — AND INsuRANCE CompANy STOCKS retary’s office provides opportunity cen 
Underwriter . Distributor ° Dealer for the handling of a problem which, ] 
(Continued on page 80 7" 
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TAIL 


XN TODAY'S | circumstances 

indeed, under all circumstances— 

business must look to its strength 
and safeguard its future. This is 
particularly true of insurance, upon 
which virtually all business and in- 
dustry depends to a very large ex- 
tent. Yet, lots of people seem to 
think that, somehow, the insurance 
business has a magic wand by which 
it can prosper on rates that are still 
geared to comparatively normal con- 
ditions in a period of rampant, 
world-wide inflation. 

Everything today is attacking the 
surpluses of insurance companies. 
The stock market is soft, claim re- 
serves and unearned premium re- 
serves have reached new peaks, and 
the value of the dollar is consider- 
ably less than it was when commit- 
ments or reserves were set up. Al- 
though prices for everything else 
have kept pace with inflation, insur- 
ance rates have advanced compara- 
tively little. 


Comparative Increases 


The United States Department of 
Labor reports that prices for all 
consumer products have increased 
on an average of 73 per cent since 
1940. Now compare the increase in 
rates for insurance. Automobile 
liability rates have advanced only 29 
per cent, boiler and machinery rates 
a mere 12 per cent, and burglary 
insurance rates 10 per cent. Liability 
insurance, other than auto, has 
actually dropped 5 per cent and only 
in the case of glass insurance do 
the rates compare with the increased 
cost of consumer goods. The rates 
for many forms of fidelity and 
surety bonds have actually decreased 
substantially. The price of a primary 
commercial blanket bond, for in- 
stance, is 52 per cent lower today 
than it was in 1938 and blanket posi- 
tion bond rates have dropped 65 per 
cent. 

Insurance, like every other busi- 
hess, is entitled to a fair, reasonable 
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WALLACE FALVEY 


profit. The record shows that we are 
not making that profit. We are starv- 
ing for profits in the presence of 
abundant business. There must be 
increased capitalization to meet the 
heavy demands for more insurance, 
and in order to get that capital the 
companies must be given adequate 
rates so they can show a profit 
which will attract investment money. 
Government itself now has a stake 
in the success of the insurance busi- 


ness. Having assumed the responsi- 


bility of completely regulating our 
business, government has the twin 
responsibility of seeing to it that 
regulation works. 


Agents’ Responsibilities 


It is not my purpose to bring up 
controversial issues. We have fixed 
our wagon to the agency system 
We do not regret that step, and we 
will not shirk our duty. By the same 
token, more agents must recognize 
that they have a responsibility to 
work with the companies in an effort 
to solve problems which are a threat 
to all of us, companies and agents 
alike. This calls for better under- 
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standing and closer cooperation be- 
tween the producers and the man- 
agement of our business. It is grati- 
fying to observe that the agents have 
energetically taken up the active con- 
sideration of prevention, 
and I now appeal to them to also 
consider more fully the financial 
status of our business today. 


accident 


At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Agents in Chicago, plenty was said 
by the agents’ spokesmen about the 
companies’ inability to accept all of 
the agents’ offerings for coverage. 
Let us compare, for a moment, con- 
ditions existing today with the con- 
ditions that existed several 
after World War I. 


Insurance 


years 


32 New Companies 


World War I ended November 
11, 1918. In the succeeding three 
calendar years, 57 new casualty com- 
panies were organized but I am un- 
able to find that more than 32 of 
such companies actually were able to 
raise capital and commence busi- 
ness. The amount of capital raised 
for the 32 companies was relatively 
insignificant, totaling a little more 
than $11,000,000, or an average of 
$350,000 per company. 

This record is not at great vari- 
ance with the establishment of new 
casualty companies in the past three 
years. Thirty-four new casualty 
companies have been launched, with 
a total capital and surplus fund of 
only $7,300,000, or a mere $215,000 
per company. 

The recent large disparity be- 
tween the amount of capital per 
share (the so-called liquidating 
value) in casualty companies and the 
market prices of such stock, there- 
fore, has not made it entirely im- 
possible for small groups, desiring to 
organize their own comparatively 
small companies, to go into busi- 
ness. But, is it not a fact, because of 
this disparity between so-called 


(Continued on the next page) 








Our Industry—Continued 


liquidating value of the companies 
and bid and asked prices, that 
sufficient new capital has not been 
attracted to our business? 


Bargain Financing 


During 1947 and the first ten 
months of 1948, 13 large, prominent 
and successful fire and casualty com- 
panies deemed it worthwhile to in- 
crease their surplus funds under 
circumstances in which the worth of 
capital invested is so lightly ap- 
proved that these companies found 
it necessary to offer their respective 
stock for sale at prices equivalent to 
only 53¢ per dollar of invested capi- 
tal. In other words, the new stock 
had to be offered at a discount of 47¢ 
on the dollar to make it saleable, 
and even then it proved necessary 
to sell large proportions of the new 
issues to investors other than the 
stockholders of the respective com- 
panies who received pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe to the additional 
stock. 

A question, therefore, which 
should intrigue both agents and com- 
pany executives alike is this—Why 
has it been necessary to offer the 
stocks of sound and successful old 
insurance companies at 53¢ on the 
dollar in order to raise additional 
capital to partially take care of the 
needs of the producing forces? 


No Single Reason 


Of course, there is no single rea- 
son for this, but in the insurance 
business, as in all fields of industry 
and commerce, capital is obtainable 
in proportion to the indicated ability 
of the company seeking funds to earn 
an acceptable return on new money. 
It would not be possible for United 
States Steel, General Electric, West- 
inghouse, General Motors, Dupont, 
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or any other large manufacturer, to 
invest additional money in plant and 
equipment unless the management 
felt the additional capital investment 
would earn from 10 to 15 per cent 
per annum. The insurance business 
has had no such lucrative return to 
offer as a bait for the additional 
capital it needs. Hence the necessity 
of diluting substantially the equity 
of old stockholders in the earnings 
and assets of insurance companies 
in order to obtain their additional 
capital. 

The primary answer is related 
very, very closely to the question of 
“capacity,” which has been so much 
to the forefront in the minds of both 
agents and company executives dur- 
ing the past several years. For here 
is, in effect, what we are up against: 


Protection Must Be Furnished 


The producer naturally applies 
pressure on his casualty company to 
provide a market for his business, 
because in some way protection 
must be furnished to the insured. 
The casualty company would like 
to provide that protection for its 
agent; both are in business to sell 
their wares and neither can earn a 
profit unless the insurance is sold. 
But, casualty executives are admon- 
ished, either by innuendo or some- 
times more directly, that if they fail 
to provide adequate facilities for all, 
those facilities might have to be pro- 
vided by others—presumably by the 
federal or state governments. 

At this juncture, our regulatory 
authorities enter the picture. In 
some states, companies have been 
urged (or might coerced be a better 
word?) to expand their writings in 
a given line—to provide an adequate 
market despite the fact that the un- 
derwriting experience on the cover- 
age had been unprofitable. But, at 
the same time, regulatory authorities 
in other states are admonishing the 


THINGS THAT ENDURE-SJhrough TIAAE:: 


CASTLE OF CHILLON — Famed medieval edifice on Lake Leman, 
Switzerland. Built in the 13th Century. Immortalized by the poet Byron. 


The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 
as an Agency Company. It has remained an Agency Company all-ways. 


same companies either to curtajj 
their premium writings or increase 
their capital funds, or suspend divi. 
dends to their stockholders. Wag 
there ever a better example of a 
company executive being between 
the upper and nether millstone? 


The 1921 Profit Formula 


But this is not the worst part of 
the picture. A subcommittee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is investigating the 
1921 profit formula of the fire in- 
surance companies to determine 
whether five per cent might not be 
an excessive allowable underwriting 
profit margin. Out of this study 
comes an industry report which 
basically suggests that the maximum 
allowable rate on capital invested 
in the insurance business be re- 
stricted to an amount so small in re- 
lation to earnings on capital in other 
industries, that it would be impos- 
sible to obtain additional capital 
funds for any insurance company! 

Thus, as the bewildered company 
executive is being urged by his 
agents to accept additional risks, he 
is being urged by the regulatory 
authorities both to expand and 
curtail his premium writings. Con- 
currently, he is being persuaded by 
some states to increase the capital 
and surplus of his company to pro- 
vide larger carrying capacity while 
a report is being circulated which— 
if its socialistic principles were 
adopted—would make it utterly im- 
possible to raise any future capital 
for use in the insurance business. | 
am, of course, referring directly to 
the so-called “McCullough Report,’ 
which has been under study since 
1946 on behalf of the fire and marine 
business, two reports of which have 
been printed and distributed to date 

Although this report so far deals 
with only fire and marine insurances, 
we in the casualty field have a direct 
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...HOW MUCH OF THIS 
800 MILLION DOLLARS 





MARK 


pip YOU cet? 
a, 


Every year it goes higher and higher! Last 
available figures show that 1947 Accident 
and Health premiums hit a record of 800 
MILLION DOLLARS!* 


Think of it!—a type of insurance protection 
bought purely on a voluntary basis with a 
volume almost 200 MILLION DOLLARS 
greater than Workmen’s Compensation. 


Perhaps you’re missing something good by 
not selling Accident and Health insurance! 
The best way to check is to figure out how 
much of that 800 million dollars was yours. 
And, if you decide to go after this business, 
remember that the Royal-Liverpool Group 
Accident and Health Dept. stands ready to 
help its agents. 


*Premium volume of stock and mutual companies. 








CASUALTY - FIRE - MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 






THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. » THAMES & MERSEY MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAPITAL FIRE [INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA * STAR INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA « ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE CO. 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY * THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
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interest in it because eventually it 
surely will affect our business. We 
must, of course, oppose any report 
which has socialistic tendencies and 
the grouping together of what be- 
longs to policyholders and what 
belongs to stockholders should never 
occur. The better managed insurance 
companies give only a part of the 
increment derived from _ interest, 
dividends and rents to their stock- 
holders, and plough the balance back 
into surplus. The better managed 
companies have their two principal 
reserves, namely, reserves for claims 
and reserves for unearned pre- 
miums, collateralized with prime 
bonds. An underwriting profit or 
loss is a non-recurring event. All 
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through the history of the insurance 
business, dividends have been main- 
tained by the better managed com- 
panies because they have segregated 
what belongs to policyholders from 
the fund out of which they pay 
dividends to stockholders. 

The Bible tells us that there will 
be seven years of profit against 
seven lean years. It is against these 
lean years that we must always pro- 
vide, and it is this fund, belonging 
strictly to stockholders, that has 
maintained dividends and made the 
equities in insurance companies trust 
securities of acceptable value. It be- 
hooves the regulatory authorities 
not to degrade insurance stocks 
from this position of trust. 


In this welter of questions, is it 
not appropriate to get at certain 
facts about the casualty insurance 
business of today. The views that I 
am attempting to delineate here are 
my own and not necessarily spon- 
sored by the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers of which I am president. 
Let’s consider a few facts. 

1. The first fact that I think worth 
noting concerns the lack of capacity 
to absorb the insurance being of- 
fered. 

Answer: All stock casualty com- 
panies in the United States reported 
net premium writings of $1,325,000,- 
000 in 1945. In 1947, however, net 

(Continued on page 78) 














N ‘THIS country, only the first 

move towards multiple-line writ- 

ing has been made. For long, 
there has been a searching after 
broader powers but any attempt to 
progress further along such lines 
has been brought-up short by the 
fact that the fire companies have 
not been permitted to write casualty 
business and vice versa. It is fairly 
well recognized throughout the in- 
dustry that the time is rapidly be- 
coming ripe for effecting a legal 
union and for several good reasons, 
the most important of which is to 
enable the companies to maintain 
under control the inevitable progres- 
sive changes in types of coverage. 
The tendency has been to start at 
the wrong end by attempting to 
evolve package policies before the 
companies were in a position to 
exercise any power. 


First Steps Have Been Taken 


Although the fire and casualty 
companies have been compelled to 
maintain a separate existence, com- 
mon interests have brought them 
ever closer and closer together. The 
initial moves towards union have 
long been on the way. Today, run- 
ning mates are regarded as a neces- 
sary complement to each. The ap- 
pointment of agents common to both 
has been sought to promote simul- 
taneous growth in all branches of the 
business. Fieldmen are even in- 
structed in the handling of all lines. 
The urge towards increased effic- 
iency and the need for economy will 
eventually produce a streamlining of 
operation which will insist upon the 
fire and casualty companies being 
permitted to write each other’s 
business. Already there are in exist- 
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ence concrete examples of policy 
forms which combine fire and casu- 
alty coverages. 

Automobile insurance is a ‘natu- 
ral’ for a combined policy. The man 
in the street can see no reason why 
he should not be able to secure one 
document covering his automobile 
to protect him for fire, theft, colli- 
sion and other physical damage as 
well as claims by third parties. The 
writing of such a policy has now 
been formally approved by insurance 





departments throughout the country 
but until comparatively recently fire 
and casualty companies had to go to 
a deal of trouble to produce one 
policy which would permit the fire 
company to take care of the physical 
damage and the casualty company 
of the claims by the public. 

The way in which the inland 
marine department has developed is 
also indicative of the trend towards 
the combination of risks. The many 
classes of policies now written in this 








department arose from an early de- 


mand for multiple-line writing. The 
inland marine department had to 
make its own way for the fire and 
casualty underwriters had no power 
to get together and were unable to 
exercise any real influence; 
ages touching upon 
movement or transportation had t 
come up by an independent line 

Inspiration was taken from the 
ocean marine business where a con 
bination of 
covered in one form of policy at one 
rate. The ocean marine practice was 
not perhaps the best example t 
follow, for ocean. risks have not 
much in common with inland risks, 
but there was no alternative avail- 
able. One might even presume that 
if the fire and casualty companies 
had had powers in the beginning t 
write each other’s business the in- 
land marine coverages might have 
been evolved differently and wit! 
less trouble. There will be contradic- 
tory opinions on this point but there 
can be little doubt that the develop- 
ment of inland marine business ot 
lines combining the best features oi 
fire and casualty insurable risks 
without attempting to cut the cor- 
ners off the legitimate fire ané 
casualty way of doing insurance 
business, in either rates or coverages 
might have provided a more soli 
foundation for the good of the busi- 
ness. 


cover- 
features of 


several perils was 


Personal Property Floaters 
For some reason or other, 
“marine” was put under the control 
of the “fire” companies and it has 
been the responsibility of the latter 
to launch the inland marine boat 
and keep it going. It is now tf 


(Continued on page 
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HERE seems to me to be a great 

deal of misconception about mul- 

tiple power underwriting and 
a great deal of misunderstanding, 
even on the part of those engaged 
in the insurance business, as to what 
is implied when we speak of multi- 
ple power underwriting. As a matter 
of fact multiple power underwriting 
is the oldest form of insurance in 
the business. When marine insur- 
ance was devised over 500 
ago, the form of policy produced was 
a multiple line policy, covering all 
of the fortuitous hazards to which a 
merchant’s or shipowner’s property 
was exposed in ports and on the 
high seas. If there were any perils 
which the underwriter did not wish 
to assume, he specifically excluded 
them. That there is nothing in- 
herently wrong in the principle of 
multiple line underwriting must be 
evident to any one by the fact that 
for 500 years marine underwriters 
have continued to issue this multiple 
line form of policy. 


years 


It is truly an anomalous situation 
that today one company can insure 
all the hazards to which marine 
property is exposed, whether those 
be hazardous to the property itself 
or liability risks which are incurred 
in the use of such property, whereas 
the owner of a house can only get 
an equivalent cover by the use of 
more than one company and the 
taking of several separate policies. 


Competition 


Perhaps the reason marine insur- 
ance has persisted in its multiple line 
operation is due to the competitive 
Situation in which it was placed. So 
lar as | am aware, nowhere except 
in the United States has the theory 
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of putting different kinds of insur- 
ance into compartments been the 
practice. In the great 
markets of Great Britain multiple 
line underwriting is the customary 
way of insuring, and one of the best 
documents setting forth how this is 
done is the recent publication of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment recounting the experience of 
Deputy Superintendents Morrill and 
Bohlinger when they visited Great 
Britain in 1947, 


insurance 


It is true that 50 years ago there 
was little casualty insurance and 
little inland marine insurance. The 
two major forms of insurance in the 
property field were fire and marine 
insurance. The fire insurance busi- 
ness developed on the plan of insur- 
ing a single risk—fire. Later on 
lightning was added to the policy, 
but it was not until after the hurri- 
cane of 1938 that any real effort 
was made to interest the public in 
the extended coverage endorsement, 





which is the fire insurance method 
of trying to give a multiple line cover 
without accepting the multiple line 
principle of underwriting. 


Public Demand 


It is argued that there is no public 
demand for these broad policies. It 
is equally true that insurance has 
never been sought; but has been 
sold by the insurance companies. As 
better policies were developed an 
endeavor was made to interest the 
public in these broad forms of pro 
tection. A hurricane such as that of 
1938 brings patently home to the 
public that there are large areas of 
risk on which they have no insur 
ance. It seems to me the fact that 
less than 10% of the losses incurred 
in the 1938 hurricane were covered 
by insurance is the most severe in 
dictment that was ever made against 
the insurance business of the United 
States. Such a thing could not have 
happened in Great Britain 
the comprehensive householders 
policy has been the ordinary form 
of policy sold to the public. 


where 


Those who have been most vocal 
in opposing multiple line underwrit- 
ing have in many cases been those 
have, by the device of 
companies under the same owner 
ship—fire and marine and casualty 
and surety—brought to the atten- 
tion of the public and by great en- 
deavors have tried to induce the 
public to buy these broad covers. 


who two 


The use of two companies under the 
same ownership is in a sense a 
misrepresentation to the public. The 
public is led to believe there are two 
separate corporations, with separate 
finances, each taking part of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Why Not Here?—Continued 

risks to which the property is sub- 
ject. As a matter of fact this is not 
so and because of the effect of the 
Appleton Rule in New York State, 
companies used the device permitted 
by law of investing up to 35% of 
their surplus funds in subsidiary 
companies that can operate in the 
field in which the parent company 
was precluded from operating by 


law. 
In other words, by this device a 
fire and marine company can use 


35% of its surplus funds to create 
a casualty company, and a casualty 
company can use 35% of its funds to 
create a fire and marine company. 
Then by the device of a_ single 
policy, bearing the names of two 
companies—each assuming part of 
the hazards—an endeavor was made 
to meet the needs of the insuring 
public. This is an attempt to use a 
19th century kind of insurance to 
meet the complicated requirements of 
the 20th century needs of individuals 
and of commerce and industry. 


A Function of Management 


It is also asserted that the intro- 
duction of multiple power under- 
writing would be a great blow to the 
small companies as they would be 
forced to enter fields for which they 
were not properly staffed and thus 
imperil their financial standing. Let 
me say, in the first place, that no 
substitute can ever be produced for 
good management, and if the man- 
agers of any small company were to 
embark, whether they had multiple 
powers or not, on fields for which 
they were not either financially 
equipped or properly staffed by ex- 
perienced underwriters and ad- 
justers, they would deserve to land 
in the mortuary room of the insur- 
ance department. 

On the other hand, the inability 
of small companies to cover simple 


risks which would aid them in the 
development of their business exists 
solely Because the New York In- 
surance law does not permit the use 
of multiple powers. For instance, I 
happen to be chairman of the board 
of a fairly large company, the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
and also of a small company, the 
Centennial Insurance Company. 
Under the program adopted in the 
past two years by the Legislature of 
New York State, the Centennial 
is presently permitted to reinsure 
risks of all kinds—fire, marine, casu- 
alty, surety. It is permitted, outside 
of the continental United States, to 
do all kinds of underwriting. It is 
permitted to write a full automobile 
and aviation policy, covering both 
property damage and liability risks. 
It is also permitted to issue a per- 
sonal property floater. 

Now the personal property floater 
contains a number of risks—fire in- 
surance, burglary, plate glass—but 
as a fire and marine company if an 
assured wished the Centennial to 
issue him a policy covering burglary 
risks or plate glass risks, its charter 
powers do not permit the issuance 
of such a policy. Accordingly, the 
Centennial Company, which is try- 
ing to make a place for itself in the 
State of California, is facing compe- 
tition with a large California com- 
pany that is issuing a fire policy 
with a burglary rider attached to 
it. This competition we cannot meet 
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and the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York is not in a posi. 
tion to protect us. It could proteg 
us if it would withdraw the license 
of this California company to dg 
business in the State of New York 
However, the Department has no 
grounds for such withdrawal because 
it could not prove that the issuange 
of such a burglary rider to a fige 
policy was detrimental to the best 
interests of the policyholders of the 
State of New York. On the con 
trary, it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the policyholders of 
the State of New York if New 
York companies were permitted to 
issue such a policy in the State of 


New York. 


The First Step 


I am not unmindful of the faet 
that, with an insurance business pro- 
ceeding on the individual risk basis 
for many years, the agency system 
connected with the business and the 
rate organizations connected with 
the changed 
overnight to conform to new 
methods that might be necessary in 
the preparation and use of new 
multiple line forms of insurance. 
However, I submit that until the 
law is so changed that multiple 
power underwriting is permitted, no 
work can be done in preparing a 
new system or a revised system for 
insurance in_ the 


business cannot be 


the practice of 
United States. 
There will be no change overnight 
in the practice of insurance in the 
United States, but with the oppor- 
tunity of better serving the needs of 
the individual and of commerce and 
industry new methods can be 
adopted that can gradually replace 
older methods poorly adapted to the 
needs of present day business. 
~ From a statement before the New York State 


Legislative Committee’s hearing on Multiple 
Line Underwriting. 





Casualty Audits & Inspections 

Audits of Burglary & Bond losses 

Audits for reinsurance companies of pay- 
rolls, claims, etc. 
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Using words instead of water, National Retailers is doing its bes 
to put out some of the nation’s three-quarter of a million yearly fire 
before they start. 

During Fire Prevention Week this year, N-R-M agents distributed 
a quarter of a million booklets, signs, blotters, bookmarks, children) 
coloring books and other literature designed to change the careles 
habits that make the United States the most fire-ravaged county 
in the world. 

This backs up with real action the repeated resolutions of the 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, at its annual 
conventions, to increase fire prevention efforts. 

National Retailers is convinced that continuous effort can hel 
prevent a substantial portion of the fires that blaze each year through 
the nation’s homes, office buildings, and other structures. 





txecutive Offices: 7450 SHERIDAN RD., CHICAGO 26, USA 
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GETTING ENOUGH INSURANCE— 


the Buyer’s Number One Headache 


E WHO 

sponsible for large property 

values, and particularly we 
who are directly involved in the 
problems of buying adequate insur- 
ance to protect those values, are not 
able to view with any complaisance 
the increasing difficulties with which 
we are contending. To be specific, 
the unwillingness of the companies 
to give us all the coverage we need 
to avoid a coinsurance penalty in 
time of loss, and their apparent 
inertia in devising emergency solu- 
tions to our inability to comply with 
their coinsurance requirements, con- 
stitute our number one headache. 

In my discussions of operating 
problems with clients in various 
areas, and with their agents and 
brokers, I have been noting con- 
siderable unrest. They are worry- 
ing about: (a) the refusal of com- 
panies to continue to write large 
amount policies ; (b) the, consequent 
necessity for dealing. with more 
companies of. unknown: character ; 
(c) the necessity. for examining, 
correcting, recording and , voucher- 
ing many more policies and’ the in- 


Own or are fre- 


creased handling ‘costs; ((d) . the: 


necessity for exploring’:new’ sources 
supply, getting acquainted ‘with 
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strange agents and brokers and be- 
coming aware of their varying busi- 
ness methods and degree of reli- 
ability; (e) the growing practice 
of agents and brokers of writing 
letters saying that coverage has been 
placed, but failing to state in what 
companies or agencies, thus leaving 
the buyers with no enforcible evi- 
dence of protection; (f) the increas- 
ing gap between the date of order- 
ing and the delivery of policies, ex- 
tending up to periods of four to six 
months or more. 

Of course, the brokers blame the 
agents, and the agents blame the 
companies; and the explanations 
given by agents who have lost their 
agencies, or by -brokers who can 
no’ longer dominate the underwrit- 
ers,: aré not flattering to the com- 
pafries “or conducive-to good-public 
relations.- .. 


Sales. Opportunity 


One result. ofthe: current: situa- 
tion is to divert*the buyers. out of 
their normal channels of supply; in 
many ‘cases the new ones are more 
cooperative, and soon will be the 


preferred channel. I think it is now 
a wonderful time for companies and 
their representatives to build buyer- 
appreciation into an enduring and 
abundant volume of business, which 
lost forever to those who 
once monopolized it. 

Let us consider what may be the 
causes of this sudden inadequacy ; 
they are numerous, but primarily: 


will be 


1. Dollar inflation of property 
values and gross earnings. 

2. Relatively fixed limits of lia- 
bility which any company may 
assume subject to loss in one 
disaster, as determined either 
by insurance laws or under- 
writing judgment. 

3. The absorption of a company’s 
surplus funds: by the unearned 
premium reserve, required: by 
any increase ‘in: the volume ‘of 
writings. 

4. Loss of foreign insurance com- 
panies: formerly available for 
the world-wide distribution of 
liability’ through re-insurance. 

In order to equitably collect pre- 

miums from all policyholders, the 

system of inducing buyers to insure 
their property to approximately 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Number One Headache—Continued 


full value by means of progressively 
larger discounts was devised. Com- 
pliance with the agreement by the 
buyers is enforced by penalties im- 
posed on loss recoveries. This 
process is commonly known as “‘co- 
insurance” or “‘average.”’ In some 
areas, and in certain types of risks, 
it is an optional condition, but in 
most cases it is mandatory. The 
companies want a premium based on 
insurance amounting to 80% or 
90% or 100% of values, even though 
it is highly improbable that so large 
a loss will be sustained. 


The Last 10 or 20 Percent 


If there were no required co- 
insurance condition, there would be 
no such problem as we now face. 
If the requirement were only 70% 
or 80% the difficulty would be 
greatly minimized, because the pres- 
ently available capacity will meet 
that percentage in most cases. It is 
that last 10% or 20% which seems 
to be unobtainable. The certainty 
that such a deficit will mean a cor- 
responding percentage deduction 
from the loss payment, plus the 
possibility that the loss adjustment 
will reveal greater than realized 
values and thus increase the penalty, 
is what worries buyers. And, on 
top of present difficulties, is the 
realization that the higher values 
climb as the result of inflation the 
greater will be the problem and the 
wider its application. 


Reinsurance 


Many buyers are accustomed to 
policies for much more than $25,- 
000 each; (I have examined and 
approved them up to $30,000,000), 
so it is evident that for many years 
it has been the common practice for 
a company to re-insure with other 
companies the excess amount of its 
policies, thus distributing the lia- 
bility as widely as necessary. This 
practice has greatly simplified the 
work of the agents, brokers and 
buyers, and has been proved to be 
a sound procedure. However, the 
custom seems to be breaking up, 
and the explanations given to me 
by some of-the company executives 
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sound pretty selfish. I shall not even 
repeat them, because I hope and be- 
lieve that objections from the buyers 
and from the sellers of insurance 
plus the desire for good public rela- 
tions will again persuade the com- 
panies to restore the free exchange 
of business between all of them. 


It is appalling, yes, abhorent to 
even think of having to deal with 
scores of companies and their agents, 
brokers and loss adjustments on 
anything like a net line basis. There 
is an obligation implicit in the char- 
tering and control of companies by 
public authority that they shall be 
operated not only in a safe and law- 
ful manner, but also with due regard 
to the needs and convenience of the 
public. If they are unwilling or un- 
able to expand their capacity, or to 
relax in some measure their co- 
insurance requirements, it seems 
reasonable to expect them to over- 
come their prejudices, pool their re- 
sources, and to broaden their rein- 
surance facilities so as to aid the 
buyers to the utmost. 


Buyers’ Responsibilities 


We have pointed the finger of 
blame at the companies, so now let 
us look squarely at some of the 
buyers’ faults. They cannot blame 
the companies for dropping poor 
risks and discontinuing continually 
unprofitable lines of business and 
agencies. I think that the com- 
panies should deny coverage to 
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owners who are bad moral or phygi- 
cal risks, and to those who permit 
serious hazards to continue which 
endanger their own and neighboring 
properties. 

3uyers have no right to ask any 
company to violate the law, or to do 
anything detrimental to its solveney, 
They should not encourage any 
company to do something contrary 
to sound underwriting _ principles, 
and which they would condemn # 
for doing for someone else. When 
they influence companies and agents 
by threat of losing business to cut 
normal rates and commissions g9 
there is no or scant profit left for 
either of them, then buyers must 
expect that they will get back at 
them, either through unsatisfactory 
loss adjustments or in neglect to 
serve them as they should be served, 


Loss Prevention 


Some assureds seem to think that, 
having bought insurance and paid 
the required premiums, the com- 
panies have assumed all responsi- 
bility for loss or accident. 

Most companies employ, or con- 
tribute to the employment of, en- 
gineers highly trained in property, 
accident and crime prevention work; 
these men are really employees of the 
purchaser of insurance, since their 
cost is included in the premiums 


paid. Such men should be treated 
with reasonable consideration and 
respect. They should not be al- 


lowed to leave the plant without 
reporting to the insurance manager 
who should call in the department 
heads directly concerned for an in- 
telligent discussion of their findings 
and recommendations. Such treat- 
ment will encourage these experts 
to do a thorough and helpful job 
and the results will be appreciated 
by the underwriters. But if they 
report that their reception was un- 
friendly, disinterested or conten- 
tious a cancellation notice may 
shortly follow. 

If today a buyer has adequate in- 
surance and a reasonably good loss 
record in each kind of coverage he 
requires, he should do all in reason 
to stay that way. He should stop 
making claims for small losses. 


From an address before the American Ma- 
agement Association. 
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hn Quincy Adams’ 
birthplace 
Built in 1716 


The 


HEN John Adams was courting Abi- 

gail Smith, the young lady’s father at 
first did not look with favor on the match 
and preached a sermon from the text, 
“Mary hath chosen the better part,” in ref- 
erence to his other daughter’s sounder pros- 
pects. Nevertheless, Abigail’s husband be- 
came a distinguished statesman and our 
second President, while Mary’s acquired 
only reflected fame. 

John Adams was born in the family cot- 
tage at the foot of Penn’s Hill in what was 
then Braintree, Massachusetts. After his 
marriage in 1764 he moved into the neigh- 
boring house which he had inherited from 
his father and opened his law office in the 
old kitchen. In this cottage his son, John 
Quincy, was born. 


Though for a time the Adams family lived 





Fireplace with oven in kitchen of John’s and Abigail's cottage 
in Boston, the disturbances prior to the Rev- 
olution compelled them to return to their 
Braintree home. Here too, though official 
duties kept the elder John away from home, 


Penn's Hill C 
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Where 
Two Presidents 


Were Born 


Abigail and John Quincy were subjected to 











the confusion and terror of wartime. Militia 
men and refugees were often quartered in 
or near the two cottages, wounds 
were washed and dressed and 
the family’s pewter spoons were 
cast into bullets. 

From a rock on Penn’s Hill 
little John Quincy and his 
mother watched the smoke of 
burning Charlestown and lis- 
tened to the distant cannon dur- 
ing the battle of Bunker Hill. So 
vivid was his mem- 
ory of that occasion that on its 
eleventh anniversary he could 
not take part ina celebration, re- 
marking “. . . the ground which 
had been the scene of such an 
awful Day should not be made 
a scene of Revels and Feasting.” 

When John Adams went to 
France to represent the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1778, he took 
John Quincy with him. Abi- 
gail could not bear to watch 
them sail, but her husband wrote that 


“Johnny behaved like a man.” A year 
and a half later the boy once more accom- 


panied his father to Europe and after peace 


ottages 


The lovely Abigail—wife of the 
second President, mother of sixth 


ew” 


John Adams 
birthplace 
Built about 1681 


was declared Abigail joined them. She and 
her husband never again lived in their 
Braintree home though John Quincy spent 
two summers there after his marriage. Like 
his father, he devoted himself to the service 
of his country and was finally rewarded 
with the Presidency. 

It was from the Penn’s Hill cottage that 
Abigail Adams wrote her famous letters and 
in one of these there is evidence 
that in spite of his enforced 
absence, her husband held his 
home dear, for she said, “This 
little cottage has more heartfelt 
satisfaction for you than the 
most brilliant court can afford.” 

The birthplaces of John Adams 
and his son are now owned by 
members of the Adams family 
and are used as the headquar- 
ters, respectively, of the Quincy Chapter of 
the Daughters of the Revolution and the 
Quincy Historical Society. 

* * * 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 
Srrsurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 


FIRE e AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 











Age Group 
Under 18 
18-20 .. 
21-24 .. 
25-29 .. 
30-39 .. 
40-49 ... 
50-59 .. 
60-64 ... 
65 & Over 


Fatal Accidents 


Licensed Drivers 
Total yA Total 
1,169 1.3 19 
3,834 4.4 
7,588 8.7 258 

11,699 13.4 177 

22,501 25.9 324 

17,655 20.3 234 

13,388 15.3 156 
4,281 4.9 49 
5,054 5.8 





Non-Fatal 

Total 4 
835 

4,287 

7,797 

8,647 

13,139 

9,583 

6,476 

1,763 

1,677 


THE DRIVER AGE FACTOR 


HAT age group is involved 

in most motor vehicle acci- 

dents? Are younger drivers 
most dangerous? Is a higher rate 
for insurance coverage justifiable 
for drivers under 25? Should a 
merit rating incentive be provided 
for those drivers? Is the older age 
driver a menace on the highway? 
Should there be a periodic physical 
examination of the older age 
drivers? 

In attempting to learn the correct 
answer to these questions we, in the 
New York State Motor Vehicle 
Bureau, recently made a study of 
the age of drivers involved in acci- 
dents with relation to the entire 
number of drivers in various age 
categories. This study embraced up- 
state drivers and the record of up- 
state accidents which includes both 
urban and rural areas—everywhere 
outside Greater New York. Our 
files of operators’ and chauffeurs’ 
license applications were checked 
to determine the ages of our drivers 
and the accident reports filed in 1947 
revealed the actual involvement in 
fatal and personal injury accidents. 
We now have obtained a yardstick 
which will serve as a criterion in 
measuring our accident experience. 
In some respects this study sub- 
stantiates preconceived opinions but 
in other respects we are forced to 
change our thinking. 

It appears that junior operators 
(under age 18) comprise 1.3 per- 
cent of our operators and during 
1947 they, as drivers, were involved 
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in 1.3 percent of the fatal accidents 
and 1.5 percent of the non-fatal ac- 
cidents. These figures are reconcil- 
able and seem to indicate that junior 
operators have acquitted themselves 
in a generally creditable manner. 
Under New York State law, junior 
operators are permitted to drive 
under certain restrictions only dur- 
ing daylight hours. Many 16 and 17 
year old boys and girls have a 
natural mechanical aptitude toward 
the automobile which some adult 
drivers never acquire and it must 
be concluded that their mental and 
physical alertness offsets their im- 
maturity of judgement. It is also 
recognized that schools offering 
driving training courses to these 
young people are doing a splendid 
job. 





On the other hand, the drivers 
between ages 18 and 20 constitute 
4.4 percent of the total licensed 
drivers within the State and yet 
they were involved in 8.8 percent 
of the fatal accidents and 7.9 per- 
cent of the non-fatal accidents. The 
age group between 21 and 24, con- 
stituting 8.7 percent of our drivers, 
were involved in 18.4 percent of our 
fatal accidents and 14.4 percent of 
our non-fatal accidents. In a re 
capitulation of the figures up to this 
point we find that the under 25 
driver, constituting in the aggregate 
14.4 percent of the total number of 
drivers, was involved in 28.5 percent 
of all fatal accidents. We, therefore, 
must admit that a surcharge for in- 
surance coverage is justified. 


Merit Rating 


An increase in rates to compen 
sate for the additional hazard of in 
suring persons under 25 may solve 
the problem so far as the insurance 
companies are concerned but the 
surcharge for insurance will not 
alone cause this age group to be 
come better drivers. Furthermore, 
it will be conceded that the good 
driver in this group is being penal 
ized for the evils of the majority. 
It would appear that insurance com- 
panies could profitably give this 
matter further consideration in pre 
viding some sort of merit rating a 
an incentive for careful driving. For 
example, it might be advantageous 
if an insurance company could say 


Best’s Fire and Casualty Nem 
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to the 18 vear old driver that if he 
had a clear accident and violation 
record for a period of three years he 
would then quality for insurance at 
standard rates. We are inclined to 
think some such consideration would 
produce desirable results. 

We note a definite improvement 
with respect to the age 25 to 29 
13.4 percent 
of our drivers and were involved in 
12.6 percent of our fatal accidents 
and 16.0 percent of the non-fatal 
accidents. The age 30 to 39 group 
have a still better record since they 
comprise 25.9 percent of our drivers 
and the relative 
percent and 24.2 percent 
tively. This age group had the 
greatest number of accidents in 1947 
but they also comprised the greatest 
number of drivers and, 
find that their involvement in both 
fatal and non-fatal accidents was 
not out of line. Furthermore, we 
have reason to believe that this age 
group probably drives a 
greater mileage with its consequent 
increased exposure. In referring to 
the accompanying chart it will be 
noted that there is definite continu- 
ing improvement in the 40 to 49, 
50 to 59 and 60 to 64 age groups 


eroup who comprise 


figures are 23.1 


Tes] oe 


hence, we 


very 


Drivers Over 65 


A very significant fact is that the 
older age driver, the person over 65, 
has a good record. This group con 
stitutes 5.8 percent of our drivers 
and their involvement in fatal ac- 


GENERAL LIABILITY ~- 


cidents was only 4.5 percent and 
non-fatal accidents 3.1 percent. This 
should definitely that no 
ditferentiation in insurance rates is 
justifiable in applying to the 
“oldsters.”’ 


establish 


However, since advancing years 
do increase the possibility of phy sical 
impairment, it is the administrative 
policy of the Commissioner to sum- 
mon in for a hearing all drivers over 
age 65 who have been involved in an 
accident or have been convicted of 
any significant violation of the Ve- 
Traffic Law. At this time 
the eyesight and the hearing of these 
individuals are 
further examination of physical fit- 
ness or driving ability 
the particular case warrants. 
action is also taken upon receipt of 
information of 
disability of any driver regardless of 
there 
some definite reason warranting in- 
vestigation, 


hicle and 


checked and such 
is made as 
Similar 


physical or mental 


age. Summarizing, must be 
examination or re- 
than the age of 
the persons concerned. 
until 
examination of 


examination other 
Unless and 
such time as a periodical re- 
all drivers is made 
believe that the pres- 
ent administrative policy is adequate, 
fair, and without undue discrimina- 
tion. 

It is regrettable that a few insur- 
ance companies, 


mandatory we 


without any reason 
so far as known by the Bureau, have 
apparently adopted the practice of 
refusing renewal of insurance to 
their older age policyholders ; these 


people are then obliged to seek cov- 


aT LL 
SS ws 


ty yy 


erage in another Since 


another company naturally does not 


company. 


wish to accept such risks without 


a background of experience as to 
the person's driving record, the sub- 
unavoidably 


sequent investigation 


causes a lapse of coverage. Finally, 
some of these people are forced, asa 
last resort, insurance 


through the 


to apply for 
\ssigned Risk Plan. 


Age No Grounds for Cancellation 


Many of these transactions do not 
come within the purview of this De- 
partment but we are, nevertheless, 
affected to extent by them. 
We are constantly being requested 
to recertify the fitness of these older 


some 


people to drive and being requested 
to furnish an abstract of their pre- 
Although the 
compensated 


vious accident record. 
Bureau is 
for the 
abstracts, 
indirectly 
are unavoidable. We 


nominally 
work involved in furnishing 
such delays and annoy- 
caused the public 
doubt that 

toward 
insurance 
It appears 
study that no 
company is justified in 
canceling coverage purely upon the 


ances 


established 
Jureau or the 
in these 


good will is 
either the 
industry 
from this 


cases. 
statistical 
insurance 


basis of the age of the assured. 

We believe that the information 
secured by our survey is highly sig- 
as a factual 


nificant and may serve 


basis for prospective legislation 
administrative 


interests 


and/or changes in 


procedure by the con- 


cerned. 


BURGLARY 


PLATE GLASS * AUTOMOBILE + WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS - 


FIRE « 


INLAND MARINE 


Trinity UNIVERSAL INSURANCE (Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS > 
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Reinsurance lessens the shock. While the public demand 


for television sets rises to heights no one would have dared to forecast 

a year ago—the manufacturers of video sets are gearing themselves 

to meet enormous production schedules. Rapid expansion is 

often the forerunner of catastrophic accidents and expensive shut-downs. 
Properly drawn reinsurance plays an important part in your 

protection of this fast-growing industry. Our experience can be useful 

to you in providing suitable safeguards to manufacturing and commercial 


organizations through reinsurance. 


99 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, . 6 EAST tirm ST., KANSAS CITY 6, 
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NaN WTI UGULAT 


VERY insurance accountant’s 
etenton is, or should be, fo- 

cused on the New York Insur- 
ance Department’s Regulation Num- 
ber 30. Every insurance executive, 
be he primarily in the production or 
underwriting end of the business, 
will very soon be compelled to give 
his careful attention to certain 
phases of it. Not only does it radi- 
cally change the existing classifica- 
tions of insurance company ex- 
penses, but it will necessitate a 
complete change in the fire and casu- 
alty form of annual statement. Actu- 
ally it is a uniform classification of 
accounts bible. 

Since the Uniform Accounting 
Bill was passed early in 1946, the 
New York Department has had a 
corps of accountants investigating 
and studying the expense allocation 
methods in many of the large eastern 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. When this basic study was 
completed, the mass of data was 
analyzed—hearings were held—and 
out of all this, finally came what is 
called Regulation 30. Every fire, 
asualty or surety company doing 
business in New York State was 
presented with a copy on July 1, 
1948 and effective January 1, 1949, 
they are required to classify and re- 
port their expenses in accordance 
with the rules set forth therein. 


Major Expense Classifications 


Let’s take a look at Regulation 30 
and see what it is all about. It is 
divided into five parts, and each 
part has a very definite purpose. 

Part I establishes 20 major expense 
classifications :— 


1. Claim adjustment services 

2. Commission and brokerage 

3. Allowances to managers and 
agents 

4. Advertising 
5. Boards, bureaus and associa- 
tions 
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6. Surveys and underwriting re- 
ports 


7. Audit of assureds’ records 

8. Salaries 

9. Employee relations and wel- 
fare 


10. Pensions 

11. Directors fees 

12. Traveling and entertaining 

13. Rent and rent items 

14. Equipment 

15. Printing and stationery 

16. Postage, telephone, telegraph, 
exchange and express 

17. Legal and auditing 

18. Taxes, licenses and fees 

19. Real estate expenses 

20. Real estate taxes 

21. Miscellaneous 


This Part I then defines in de- 
tail just what is to be charged into 
each of these 20 major expense ac- 
counts. Some of the changes will 
appear to be drastic. All salaries, ex- 
cept those of janitors, caretakers, 
maintenance men, etc., must be 
charged to the salary account. In- 
sofar as this major expense account 
is concerned, no part of the salaries 
can be charged to loss adjustment 
expenses, no part to inspections or 
payroll. Irrespective of whether the 
salary is paid to a field man, execu- 
tives, underwriters, loss adjusters, 
bookkeepers, etc., it must be charged 
to the “Salaries” account. 

Claim adjustment expense is 
limited to fees and expenses of inde- 
pendent adjusters, legal fees and ex- 
penses of lawyers, premiums on ap- 
peal bonds, court costs, witness fees, 
etc. Salaries and expenses of claim 
executives and salaried claims men 
and claim clerks are specifically ex- 
cluded. 

Traveling and entertaining must 
include all expenses of all em- 
ployees, (and this includes execu- 
tives) while traveling. It must in- 
clude depreciation, repairs and 


operating expenses of automobiles, 
expenses of transferring employees, 
entertainment of guests, club dues, 
etc. 

It is most important to point out 
that the cost of automobiles, furni- 
ture, fixtures and equipment ap- 
parently cannot be charged to any of 
the 20 expense accounts. While the 
regulations do not mention it, the 
obvious intent is to require the 
capitalization of such assets. The 
various expense classifications defi- 
nitely provide for the inclusion of 
depreciation on such items. I under- 
stand that the new form of annual 
statement will provide for showing 
the cost of such items as assets, but | 
further understand that the laws of 
some states will not permit them to 
be carried as admitted assets. Ap- 
parently they will have to be set up 
as an asset and then thrown out as 
non-admitted. Only time will give us 
the correct answer to this. Inciden- 
tally, three of these 20 major expense 
classifications must be subdivided. 


Sub-divisions 


Claim adjustment services—must 
be sub-divided as between (1) di- 
rect, (2) reinsurance assumed and 
(3) reinsurance ceded. 

Commissions and brokerage must 
be sub-divided as between (1) di- 
rect, (2) reinsurance assumed, (3) 
reinsurance ceded (4) contingent- 
net and (5) policy and membership 
fees. 

Taxes, licenses & fees must be 
sub-divided as between (1) those 
based on premiums, (2) payroll 
taxes and (3) all other (excluding 
federal income and real estate). 

So you can see that Regulation 
30 will compel an entirely new ap- 
proach to the basic classification of 
expenses. It is evident that the trend 
is toward basic commercial account- 
ing and getting away from this 
strange mixture of hybrid account- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Regulation 30—Continued 


ing we have had in insurance. Per- 
sonally, | welcome this change. 

So much for a brief resume of 
Part I. Now let's take a very brief 
look at Part II. This part defines 
how groups of companies are to al- 
locate expenses as between the vari- 
ous companies. As we know, where 
two or more companies are operat- 


ing under the same management, 
there are numerous expenses paid 
which relate to all the companies, 





Almost a century ago, Brown 
Company of Berlin began as a 


products, and adhesives. 


Incorporated 1869 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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sawmill on the banks of the Androscoggin River. In 1888, the firm 
built its first pulp mill and four years later its first paper mill. The 
concern, northern New Hampshire’s largest industry, maintains 
an extremely active research department, whose efforts, combined 
with the technical “know how” of the production departments, 
contributes much to the excellence of the company’s products. 
Brown Company is noted for sulphate and sulphite pulps, papers, 
Nibroc paper towels, a leather substitute known as Onco, and 
Solka-Floc, a filler used in the manufacture of plastics, rubber 


Because we are interested in the promotion and 
protection of all quality New Hampshire products, 
we are pleased to recognize one of the leaders. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE | 






and such expenses must obviously 
be allocated as between the indi- 
vidual companies. Part II spells out 
the bases for such allocation. 

Part III is extremely important. 
It is referred to as the rules for 
the functional allocation of expenses. 
Now, just what do we mean by the 
“functional.” | 
of my readers are 
familiar with the fire or casualty ex- 
pense exhibit. This calls for a dis- 
tribution of expenses by lines of 
business, and also by certain broad 
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more or 
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SN Incorporated 1885 
PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


classes of expenses. It has been 
divided into groups or functions. 
thus: 

Loss adjustment expenses 

Commission and field supervision 

Payroll audit 

Inspection 

Taxes 

General administrative 


Five Classifications 


Regulation 30 requires, under 
Part III, that expenses be classified 
or grouped as to (1) Investment 
expenses (2) Loss adjustment ex- 
penses (3) Acquisition, field super- 
vision and collection expenses (4) 
Taxes (5) General expenses. You 
will notice that no division is made 
as to payroll audit or inspection. | 
understand that the New York De- 
partment felt that these “functions” 
were not of sufficient importance to 
warrant setting up separate expense 
groups. Many companies have taken 
rather violent exception to this, and 
possibly these two expense func- 
tions may be restored in the next 
few years. 

Now, you are probably wonder- 
ing as to how these expense function 
groups will be tied in with the 20 
basic expense classifications. The ae- 
countant’s first job will be to classify 
and charge all expenses to one of the 
20 major expense 
These will be the expense accounts 
he will set up in his general ledger, 
or if he merely keeps an expense 
control account in the general ledger, 
they will be the 20 major expense 
accounts he must maintain in his 
subsidiary records, whether it be 
on tabulating cards or a subsidiary 
ledger. 

Then—in addition to this basic 
record—a subsidiary record of each 


classifications 


major expense account segregated 
as between the five major function 
groups will be required. [et me il- 
lustrate. If the total salaries paid for 
the year amounted to $500,000— 
that would be the amount appearing 
in the “Salaries” 
following the basic rules laid down 
in Regulation 30, Part V (which 
I will discuss later )—these salaries 
must be distributed as between (1) 
Investment (2) adjustment 
(3) Acquisition, field 
supervision and collection (4) Gen- 
eral expenses. So there might be 
$10,000 of the salaries allocated to 


account. But— 


| LOSS 


expense 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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investment expense, $100,000 to 
loss adjustment expenses, $200,000 
to acquisition, field supervision and 
collection and $190,000 to general 
expenses. Keep in mind that, first, 
the 20 basic expense accounts must 
he set up and then in some subsid- 
ary form, these expenses must be 
distributed into these 5 functional 
sroups. This functional distribu- 
“on must be in accordance with the 
rules set forth in Regulation 30, 
Part V. The obvious purpose of this 
junctional grouping of expenses is 
to provide the insurance department 
authorities with uniform data as to 
the make up of the expense loading 
in the rates. 
"Grid" Exhibit 

I understand that the new annual 
statement blank will provide a spe- 
cial exhibit—referred to as_ the 
“orid” exhibit—in which the 20 
major expense accounts will be listed 
down the left hand side and then dis- 
tributed into functional groups in 
columnar form, with a total column 
to the extreme right. 

One point, before I leave my 
discussion of Part IIT. As you study 
the regulation, fake a good look at 
the expenses which into 
“Acquisition field supervision and 
collections.” In addition to 
missions, and branch office expenses, 
all expenses of the home office col- 
lection department in connection 
with writing letters to agents re- 
garding differences in accounts, 
costs of compiling and distributing 
expiration lists, notices of premiums 
due, agency department experises, 
included. This is a 
radical departure from past practice, 
and one which I personally feel is 
improper from an accounting basis. 
Certainly in a mercantile business 
the cost of collecting accounts for 
merchandise purchased is not part 
of the selling cost. But I shall not 
enter into a discussion of the pros 
and cons, as my purpose is to ex- 
plain Regulation 30 and not to argue 
about it. 

Part IV deals with a further seg- 
regation of the 20 major expense 
accounts, this time by lines of busi- 
ness. This should be nothing new to 
accountants as the fire and casualty 
expense exhibits have required this 
‘egregation for several years—many 
years in fact, for New York licensed 
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etc. must be 
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CUSTOMER and potential CLAIMANT! 
With customers coming and going all day long, the small neigh- 
borhood merchant has plenty of chances to become the defendant 
in a damage suit. He needs broad liability coverage at a price he 
can afford to pay. With the new STOREKEEPER’S LIABILITY 
POLICY, you can offer coverage for premises, products, con- 





AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE AFFILIATE: AMERICAN AVIATION & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 






tractual and elevator haz- 
ards — plus Medical Pay- 
ments. The latter ($250 
basic limits) is included 
without additional cost. 


TWO NEW FOLDERS 


To help you sell storekeeper’s 
Liability coverage, here are two 
attractive, colorful folders 
which describe the policy and 
its advantages. 








companies. The lines of business are 
somewhat changed however. 
Regulation 30 sets forth first— 
primary lines of business, viz. : 
1. Automobile—B. I. and P. D. 
2. Automobile—physical damage 
& theft 
3. Workmen's compensation 
4. Liability (including P. D.) 
and collision other than auto 
5. Burglary & theft 
». Fire and allied lines 
7. Inland marine 
8. Ocean marine 
9. Fidelity 


ON 


10. Surety 

11. Boiler and machinery 

12. Accident and health 

It then sets forth secondary lines 
of business and the apparent intent 
is to require that a further break- 
down of the primary lines be made, 
thus; auto. B. I. must be segregated 
from P. D., auto. collision must be 
segregated from fire, theft and com- 
prehensive, fire and allied lines must 
be segregated as between (1) Fire 

? 


(2) Extended cover (3) Tornado, 


windstorm and hail (4) Sprinkler 


\ 
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Regulation 30—Continued 
leakage (5) Riot and explosion (6) 
()ther. Accident and health must be 
segregated as between (1) Group 
A\ & H (2) Accident (3) Accident 
and health (4) Non-cancellable A. 
& H. (5) Hospital and medical ex- 
penses. 
\pparently 
break as to these secondary lines of 


accountants get a 
business, in that only “Loss adjust- 
nent expenses” and the commission 
and brokerage charged into “Acqui- 
sition, field supervision and _ collec- 
tion expenses” are required to be 
broken down into these secondary 
lines of business. On accident and 
health apparently all functional 
groups of expenses must be segre- 
gated down to secondary lines of 
business. 

Pratt V 
structions as to allocating salaries 


specifies the special in- 


and other expenses as to lines of 
business and functional groups. It 
re-emphasizes the fundamental ac- 
counting principle that any item of 
expense which can be directly allo- 
cated to a specific line of business 
and a specific function must be so 
allocated. 


For- other than such direct allo- 
cations, Part V sets out various 
bases for allocation. Wide latitude 
is given and each company must use 
the basis most applicable to its par- 
ticular set up. 

art V_ specifies that salaries 
which cannot be allocated direct to 
a line of business or expense func- 
tion must be allocated on which- 
ever of the following basis, or com- 
binations thereof, are appropriate : 

1. Number of items or units 


2. Time studies 

3. Overhead on other allocations 
4. Premiums 

5. Dollar volume of losses 


6. Other special studies 

The regulation then goes on to 
outline in quite some detail each of 
these five basic methods of alloca- 
tion. 


Supporting Records 


Finally, Part V specifies certain 
special statements and records which 
will be required of insurance carriers 
subject to Regulation 30. Briefly, 
they will require appropriate records 
in support of; (1) Allocation of 
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salaries, (2) Recapitulation of sals. 
ries, (3) Detail of allocation basis, 
The regulation states that th. 
forms may be of any convenier 
size, and may be entered in ink 
typed or by other mechanical means. 
provided the entries are legible. |; 
finally specifies that all such records 
must be maintained in good order 
and shall at ali times be 
available for examination 


readily 


This means that accountants wil} 
have to set up their various allo. 
cation basis in somewhat detailed 
form so that they will be in a posi- 
tion to support their expense allo. 
cations both as to line of business 
and expense function. 

It is obvious that insurance ae- 
countants will be confronted with 4 
tremendous task in setting up a 
basic expense program which will 
enable them to comply with Regula- 
tion 30. The sooner everyone gets 
started on this basic program, the 
better, as it will obviously requir 
many, many hours of 
study and planning. I think it ex- 
tremely important that each account- 
ant acquaint his management with 
the magnitude of the job which will 
confront him, first making certain 
that the management understands 
the scope of Regulation 30 and what 
has to be done to comply. It is ob- 
viously not a task which the account- 
ant can develop personally and put 
into effect. Here, as I stated in 
Dallas back in May, 1946— 

“The accounting official charged 
with the task of developing the basic 
expense analysis system must un- 
derstand that he is confronted with 
a tremendous task. It is one to which 
he can and must give full play to 
his abilities as a salesman, diplomat, 
detective, efficiency expert and last 
but by no means least, his accounting 
resources. To establish proper bases 
will require that he have or obtain 
a working knowledge of the func- 
tions of each individual department 
within his organization. A majot 
portion of this knowledge will be ob- 
tained from discussions with exec: 
utives and department heads. Oft- 
times he must assume the role of 
salesman to obtain the fullest co 
operation of his associates. This wil 
probably require some __ inherent 
ability as a diplomat.” 


meticulous 


From an address before the Insurance Ac 
countants Association of San Francisco. 
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DO WE REALLY NEED AGENTS? 


THINK this is a subject which 
should be discussed frankly and 
impartially, because to all of us 
it is of the utmost importance. There 
will probably be some things which 
| shall say with which agents may 
not be in agreement, and that may 
be good. If my few remarks can 
simulate thought, even though it 
result in disagreement, I shall not 
have written in vain. I may say some 
things which agents do not like to 
hear, but, believe me, in saying them 
[am guided solely by a sincere effort 
to bring facts and principles which 
| believe will, in any long range 
view, be beneficial to all of us. 


Billion Dollars in Commissions 


You see, we really should deter- 
mine if agents are necessary. Last 
year the total combined written 
premiums of stock fire and casualty 
companies amounted to almost four 
and one-half billion dollars and 
since the average rate of commission 
was in the neighborhood of 22%, 
it follows that the agents collectively 
received something over a billion 
dollars for the part they played in 
the business. If we don’t need them, 
isn't it about time to find out? 


I can tell you right away that there 
are some agents that neither the 
public nor the business needs. I mean 
the type of agent that is afflicted with 
what we may call “agency apathy.” 
You know the type well. He adds 
nothing constructive to the business. 
He takes orders for insurance, doling 
tout much as a clerk in a five and 
ten cent store wraps up a tube of 
tooth paste you tell her you want. 
He never follows adjustments. He 
sends out renewals indiscriminately. 
Such an agent has learned to look 
to his company field representative 
lor every conceivable assistance, and, 
unfortunately some companies en- 
courage such reliance. He calls the 
ied man for even the simplest 
rate, and if, by chance, some alert 
customer asks him about such a 
‘overage as business interruption, 
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he hurriedly calls the field man and 
arranges for him to meet the pros- 
pect. He has rendered himself prac- 
tically helpless—he has sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. We 
definitely don’t need that kind of 
agent. The insuring public doesn't 
need him and the business would be 
better off without him. 

But let us talk about real agents. 
When one tries to define the func- 
tions and status of a real agent, he 
finds his task difficult because of the 
variety of services the agent per- 
forms. Strange as it seems, one of 
the least of his activities is to “sell” 





insurance. I mean to sell it as we 
ordinarily think of selling something. 
On the contrary, the best agent is 
in reality a shrewd buyér of insur- 
ance. He analyzes the needs of his 
client and utilizes his knowledge and 
experience in seeing that those needs 
are met completely and economi- 
cally. 

Because extensive changes within 
the business come with such rapidity, 
to serve his client adequately re- 
quires that the agent constantly keep 
abreast of the new and revised cover- 
ages and master them. Incidentally, 
it has been interesting to see how 
many agencies are now, more than 


ever before, aware of the vital neces 
sity of really knowing the business 
It is scarcely necessary any more to 
stress the importance of education 
in the business. If agents needed any 
impetus to study and to know their 
job, they have received it from the 
knowledge that their competitors 


have been taking advantage ol 
training programs and company 


training schools. And that is good 
What Does the Public Expect? 


Actually, the public expects many 
things of an agent. If a client could 
be induced to crystallize his thoughts 
as to what he wants from his insur 
ance agent, he would in all prob 
ability, express them somewhat as 
follows: 

“I want my insurance agent to 
have my interests at heart. My fam 
ily and my possessions, my home, 
my store, my factory are all-impor- 
tant to me, and I want him to make 
me feel that they are important to 
him too. I want him to be competent 
—TI want him to tell me what is best 
for me, and, I want more than that. 
I want him to be friendly and human 
and understanding. If loss should be 
fall me, I want to feel that no mat- 
ter what the time or place, I can call 
him and he will help me. When I am 
bewildered at what has happened, | 
want him to come to me and take my 
hand and give me calm reassurance 
that he will look after my interests. 
Maybe I expect too much, but that 
is what I would like my agent to be.” 


Do you think that a branch office 
of some company could ever do that 
for a client? Do you believe for a 
minute that such an office with its 
ever-changing personnel—an office 
where your insured is just a policy 
number, could or would do for him 
what an agent can do? Perhaps if 
we go on we shall actually find an 
answer to that question—“Do we 
really need agents ?” 

[ mention branch offices, because 
that method of operation is about 


{ s° } al 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Need Agents?—Continued 


the only obvious alternative to the 
present agency system. I wonder if 
some clients could actually secure 
the protection they under 
branch office operation? A branch 
office of a company represents only 


need 


one company. How many times has 
there been a client whose insurance 
needs required not only the capacity 
of one company, but of every com- 
pany in an agent's office, and even 
then it was probable that they ex- 
tended themselves, because he was a 
valued agent. What a task it would 
be for the owner of a large property 
to secure the protection he might 
need! With the market the way it 
has been for the past couple of years, 
the company would 
probably turn him away, especially 1f 
his risk were not of the most desir- 
able class. Think how even men with 
a knowledge of the insurance market 
have had trouble at times in finding 
sufficient capacity for some of their 


branch _ office 


clients. Truly, in times such as these 
it would be most discouraging and 
expensive for a property owner to 
go out shopping for insurance, with 
no one particularly interested in him 
or his problem. 

We can all agree, | believe, that in 
so far as the insuring public is con 
cerned, there is a place for good 
agents. If there weren't, then the 
direct writing companies would have 
long since controlled, by far, the 
bulk of the The insured 
can buy insurance at less initial cost 
from companies that eliminate the 
agent; that he does not, is a compli 
ment to the agent and a challenge 
which can be met only by giving him 
complete and competent service. 


business. 


There comes to mind an interest 
ing incident that took place in our 
casualty operations and involved an 


agent in an eastern city, who was 
threatened with the loss of one of 
his large accounts to a direct writing 
company. It was a type of insurance 
upon which, at that time rates were 
not controlled and the agent, in des- 
peration, called us and insisted that 
we reduce our rates at least 10%, so 
that he could meet this competition. 

Our answer was to send a repre- 
sentative to the agent and our posi- 
tion, which we think was sound, was 
that the difference in cost was rep- 
resented entirely by the 
agent’s commission. If the agent had 
failed to convince the insured that 
the service he was rendering was 


almost 


worth what it was costing, then he 
could hardly expect to hold the busi- 
ness. So the agent and the company 
man upon the insured and 
discussed the matter. 


called 


It developed that the competition 
had the from a 
branch office located outside the in- 
sured’s city—the insured did not 
the solicitor except that he 
was personable and a_ convincing 
salesman. The insured had no idea 
whether the man who called upon 
him would be the same who would 
him if he had a nor 
whether that particular individual 
would still be in the branch office, 
nor, indeed, with the company at all. 
Such inquiries as the insured might 
have during the term of the policies 
corre- 

tele- 


solicited business 


know 


assist loss, 


could be handled only by 


spondence or long distance 


phone. 
Service and Advice 


It was explained to the insured 
frankly that the difference in cost 
was what he was paying for the 
agent's service and advice. It was up 
to him to whether he was 
getting value received. | think the 


decide 
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insured was convinced, because while 
the insurance had already been placed 
with the direct writing company, jt 
came back to the agent upon re. 
newal. 

It is up to agents to sell first and 
foremost the value of their service 
and knowledge. If they will do tha 
and if they know the busines 
thoroughly, the sale of insurance yl 
follow inevitably. Let us answer part 
of our question, therefore, by Saying 
that the public does need agents and 
will support them as long as the 
are worth what they cost. In the 
final analysis, whether agents ar 
worth what they cost will be deter. 
mined by the public, because it j 
the public, not the companies, that 
pays commissions. 


Do Companies Need Agents? 


Looking at the question of th 
need for agents on the part of th 
companies, we must be realistic an 
admit that it is possible to operat 
without them. Some companies d 
taking advantage of demands that 
have been created by agency solicita 
tion and analysis, and offering re 
duced cost as an 
suppose there were no agents at all 
Is it reasonable to believe that the 


inducement. But 


business of insurance would hav 
attained its present status? 

It is inconceivable to think thai 
it would so have progressed and 
developed, were all contacts mace 
through branch offices, or perhaps 
by mail. 

Realization of the 
surance is successfully created onl 
through personal solicitation. | know 
of no better proof of that than th 
experience of the life insurance fund 
in Wisconsin. The State operates the 
fund—expenses are at a minimum 
and, by making use of it the citizens 
of Wisconsin can buy life insuranet 
at a low rate. At the end of the firs 
10 years of its existence, however 
the fund had issued less than 50 
policies ; at the end of 30 years about 
1600. Everybody needs life insur 
ance, but the fund has no agents, 0 
one to stimulate and crystallize the 
need, so the fund remains dormant 
and the life insurance companies ¢' 
right on selling life imsurance. 

Branch office operation, of course 
is not exactly comparable. Ther 
would be some solicitation and ¢ 


need for in 
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fective advertising. Dut, certainly 
the volume of business over the years 
would never have been realized with- 
out the etforts of the agents in the 
country. 


Many Functions 


Agents have come to perform so 
many functions in the business that it 
would be impracticable to recount 
them here. In the realm of legisla- 
tion their influence has been power- 
jul. Upon them, more than upon any 
other segment of the industry, rests 
the responsibility for what we see fit 
to call “public relations,” but, are 
really human relations. They spon- 
or and assist in loss prevention pro 
erams. They have become so inex- 
iricably a part of the business that 
the average insured has no thought 
as to the company in which he may 
be insured. He only knows that he 
has confidence and trust in his agent. 

So, without even attempting to 
explore the subject further, we can 
agree, I believe, that the companies 
also need agents. But if we all need 
agents, why do some people say we 
are “standing at the crossroads,” that 
the American Agency and Brokerage 
System may be “‘on the way out ?” 


Must Earn Its Way 


A Harvard professor of econom- 
ics in his textbook on that subject. 
states that there are three ways of 
making a living; by earning it, by 
finding it, and by stealing it. He 
goss on to add _ that, strangely 
enough, quite a few highly respected 
people fall into the last two groups. 
In a further discussion he makes 
the point that the erection of any 
artificial barrier which tends to 
divert income from those who earn 
it to those who merely find it, or 
actually steal it, is bad. Any at- 
tempt by law or ukase to allot to 
any person or group money which 
has not been earned, whether it be 
within a nation, an industry or an 
individual enterprise will cause decay 
and eventual disintegration. 

I mention that because I would 
like to have you consider a situa- 
tion. At one time there probably 
seemed to be good and valid reasons 
'o seek protection by law against 
loss of business by agents to brokers 
who were not residents of the state. 
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COURTESY N. Y. C. FIRE DEPT. 


Blazing flames, dangerous fumes and falling timbers are a regular 
part of the fireman's life. He requires real courage and special 
training to minimize hazards and reduce loss of life and limb. 


But every day thousands of people take chances with fire through 
ignorance and carelessness. Unlike the fireman, they are not even 
aware of the dangers they face and do not have the fireman's 
special knowledge to protect them. 


Pearl American firmly believes that it is the agent's duty to preach 
the gospel of conservation of property from fire in his daily con- 
tact with owners. In a sense, his knowledge of fire prevention 
parallels that of the fireman. He should not hesitate to use it to 
help protect his clients and reduce the burning rate of our country's 


property. 
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As a result we have many and 
varied countersignature and resident 
agent laws throughout the nation. 
In some states the countersigning 
agent gets 5% ; in others his share is 
not less than one-half the total com- 
mission, whatever it may be; in still 
others the outside producer cannot 
receive more than 10%, and as far 
as I can learn, an outside agent 
can't even write business in Cali- 
fornia. 

Maybe all of this is all right. I 
frankly am not sure, and wish you 


would think it over. I know of a 
large public utility line located in 
a nearby state. Insurance is produced 
by an eastern broker. The broker 
sends two engineers into the state, 
every location is surveyed, the in- 
sured is given a written report and 
rate analysis on each individual lo- 
cation, and a special form is prepared 
for the coverage. The premium is 
approximately $50,000, and the 
broker, who, after all, has done all 
the work, gets a commission of 

(Continued 


on the next page) 
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fF THE EXCESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION == 


99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
| ANNOUNCES 





| The following new Subscribers to The Excess Reinsurance 
Association for which it is the sole Underwriting Manager: 


—_ 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
The Reinsurance Corporation of New York 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





THE EXCESS REINSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


is now comprised of 


ee we ewe ewe eh 





The Home Insurance Company 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurance Company of North America 

National Union Fire Insurance Company 

The Reinsurance Corporation of New York 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Aetna Insurance Company 

The American Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 

The Continental Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 





Through the above Association, The Excess Management Corporation provides “Admitted 
Reinsurance” for Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies under all forms of Excess of 
Loss Indemnity Contracts and Treaty Reinsurance except Ocean Marine and Casualty. 



































Need Agents ?—Continued 


$5,000, and some agent or agents 
who happen to live in the state get 
$5,000 just for signing the policies. 
No other service is performed. 

The insured is aware of this and is 
beginning to wonder. He reasons 
that if the broker can do all the work 
for $5,000, but he is paying $10,000 
(the insured always pays the com- 
mission, you know), then some- 
thing must be wrong. He wonders if 
the agent has earned any such sum 
as $5,000. 

It probably makes no immediate 
difference to the company to whom 
the insured makes payment for serv- 
ice. As I said before, maybe the 
agents are right. I am quite sympa- 
thetic with their desire to see these 
countersigning fees come rolling in. 
But I like to think about tomorrow 
and about the day when the most 
discriminating judge in the world— 
the American public, will decide if 
the agency system is primarily in 
the public interest and is earning its 
way. 
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Of course I know nothing of the 
future of the agency system any- 
more than anyone else. I believe 
this implicitly, however. If it ever 
does cease to exist, it will be because 
of a law. Not a law passed by Con- 
gress or by state legislatures, but a 
law that is fundamental and un- 
changeable—the law of economics. 
That law shows neither partiality 
nor pity. It is insuperable. If ever 
the time comes when the business 
finds that it can render service 
equivalent to that rendered by the 
agents at a definitely lower cost, then 
the day of the agent is over. And 
none of us can do a thing about it. 
If ever the public has reason to be- 
lieve that the billion dollars it pays 
to the agents and brokers is not 
earned, then they can write “Finis” 
and close the book. 
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That is why we read that “we 
are at the crossroads” and that the 
day of the agent is “‘on the way out.” 
It isn’t on the way out at all, and 
never will be as long as the agent 
earns his way in the business. 

And, at long last, if I may answer 
my question “Do we really need 
agents ?”, for my part the answer is 
definitely ““Yes—and how.” 


_From an address before the Ohio Associaiion 
of Insurance Agents. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


ie executive committee of the 
National Association has joined 
the Kentucky Association of Insut- 
ance Agents in condemning the ac- 
tion of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in entering Kentucky as an 
unauthorized insurer to assume all 
normal insurable risks with respect 
to tobacco pledged as collateral for 
loan. The committee maintains that 
Congress has conferred to the C.CC 
no authority to insure crops in total 
disregard of the Kentucky Insut- 
ance Law. 
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Outside the U.S.A. 


from page 26 





garded as an essential and substan- 
tial and separate branch of the in- 
surance industry in the United 
States. It is recognized by state de- 
partments and authority has been 
given to both fire and casualty com- 
panies to write the personal property 
floater type of policy and that is 
another step in the solution of the 
all-important question of granting 
multiple powers. 

A still further move in this direc- 
State 
according a fire 


tion is the recognition re- 
cently given in 


company the right to reinsure the 


business of a casualty company and 
vice versa—always subject to certain 
capital requirements. 

Complete approval would appear 
to be well on the way as the grant- 
ing of multiple powers to fire and 
casualty companies has been finally 
agreed by the legislature of twenty- 
six states Hawaii and 
Alaska indicate that 
before very long multiple powers 
will eventually become an accom- 
plished fact throughout the country. 

When all the States are agreed 
upon multiple-line writing we shall 
probably see a widespread stream- 
lining of operations by the absorp- 
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Our Advice 
Lo Property Owners 


> ANY TIME 
ALL THE TIME 


“What you need is a competent broker or 
agent who not only knows insurance contracts, 
but also knows his way around in the insur- 
ance markets. Such an expert can relate your 
insurance to current economic conditions and 
set up a program to meet your own special 


(from an Atlantic newspaper advertisement) 
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tion of one company by another for 
the good reasons of strength and 
economy. There will be a reconcilia- 
tion of production plans and of ae. 
counting and other methods of work. 
ing. Charters will have to fe 
amended. There will be a borrowing 
from Other 
Fire and casualty companies haye 
developed in their own distinct pat- 
tern and these patterns will have to 
blend by utilizing to full advantage 
the best features of each branch oj 
the business, the features that have 
been well-tried and proven by ex- 
perience. It will be an important 
milestone in the history of the indus- 
try and it will call for careful plan- 
ning and the exercise of caution in 
the desire to exploit immediately the 
possibilities of “package” policies. 
Outside the U. S. A., there is no 
country which prohibits the mult- 
ple-line writing powers of an insur- 
nor is any 


of ideas one to the 


ance company, control 
imposed upon the departmental 
operations of fire and casualty u- 
derwriters. A company has to con- 
form with the law on adequate de- 
posits and the constitution of tech- 
nical reserves which may 
quired for each and every branch of 
insurance activity but otherwise 
there is nothing to prevent it from 
transacting all classes of business 
embraced by its charter or from 
writing a combination of risks in one 
policy. In certain countries, policy- 
wordings have to be filed with the 


be re- 


responsible government department 
For example, in France, Argentina 
and Portugal (among __ others 
policy-wordings must have formal 
approval before they can be used. 


British Insurance 


In Britain, no attempt has been 
made to keep each branch of insut- 
ance in a separate company. In the 
beginning, there were ‘single-shot’ 
companies but by the turn of this 
century the ‘‘composite” office was 
brought into being. Companies such 
as the Royal and Commercial Union 
illustrate the “composite” charactet 
of their operations. They have 
authority to write all classes of life, 
fire, accident (what we call casualty) 
and marine insurance. The law only 
demands that separate records and 
distinct funds be kept for each 
branch. There has always been close 
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cooperation between the several de- 
rtments of a British company. 

At the head office and branch 
ofice levels, there is complete iden- 
tity of view, particularly at the many 
points of contact, to ensure sim- 
plicity, efficiency and economy of 
operation. At the home office, there 
js maintained a separation of all rec- 
ords and funds: to the fire fund is 
credited and debited its own; and so 
also to the and_ other 
branches. In this way, the premium 
and losses on a “package” policy 
embodying fire and casualty features 
have to be broken down and allo- 
cated to the respective funds in order 
to satisfy the law. This compulsory 
breakdown is a good thing for the 
business and provides a_ prudent 
brake on lively minds ‘in the con- 
sideration of package rate-making. 


casualty 


Accounting 


At the head office of the average 
British company, t’ ere is a single 
accounting system. It takes care of 
legal and statistical requirements 
which involve separation but at 
lower levels the system of account- 
ing allows for one account for an 
agent to take in all classes of busi- 
order to facilitate ready 
recognition of policies, most com- 


ness. In 


panies have evolved a system of 
policy numbering which indicates at 
a glance the class of business and 
the vear of issue of the policy; thus 
there is little or no confusion. 

At all levels, the fire and casualty 
departments maintain their own 
identity. Only the functions common 
to each such as accounting and 
agency are combined. At the branch 
office level, moreover, there is very 
often found a union of the fire loss 
department and the casualty claims 
department so that all claims are 
handled by the one group of officials. 
Fieldmen—or “inspectors of agents” 
a they are called in Britain—are 
common to both departments. Some 
companies which also transact life 
insurance have their fieldmen handle 
life in addition to fire and casualty 
but it is not the rule. The fire 
and casualty fieldmen handle both 
lasses and it is part of their early 
training to be as familiar with the 
underwriting of fire business as with 
casualty ; they have to be capable of 
selling all lines to their agents. 
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ANCIENT PROTECTION . . . During the days of Saxon power 
in London, the one wooden bridge spanning the Thames was important in 
the fighting between Saxons, Danes and Britons. When Edmund Ironsides, 
son of Ethelred the Unready, returned with Olaf the Norseman to take 

the throne lost by Ethelred, the Danes held this bridge. After an unsuccess- 
ful attack Edmund and Olaf took their ships back down the river and cov- 
ered them with wickerwork and hides as a protection from lighted torches 
and missiles being thrown from the bridge. Although the Danes threw 
great stones and spears, the ships’ crews managed to fasten ropes to the 
bridge and at the tide’s turn pulled it down laden with Danish soldiers. 
Such primitive protection was the forerunner 
of our modern armored ships. 
One piece of paper—a marine insurance pol- 
icy-with such experienced backing as the 
National Union and Birmingham Fire 
Insurance Companies, can prove 
even more powerful than ar- 
A mor on the ship of today. 


National Union 
and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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The fact that the fire and casualty 
companies in Britain were one from 
the early days has enabled the in- 
dustry to maintain complete con- 
trol over the development of package 
policies, to hold to well-established 
principles of good underwriting. The 
multiple-line policy, as it has de- 
veloped, is a product of the long and 
close association of fire and casualty 
insurance minds. There has been 
little or no borrowing from the 
“marine” notions of combining sev- 


eral perils in one document at one 
rate. Underwriters have — stayed 
with “inland” practice in working 
out comprehensive forms of cover- 
age without departing from well- 
proven practice. 

The first combined policy was 
simple indeed. It is still in demand 
and is called the “Combined Fire & 
Burglary Policy.” There are three 
distinct sections to this document: 
the first takes care of fire risks, the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Outside the U.S.A.—Continued 


second the burglary and larceny 
coverage and the third provides for 
compensation to domestic servants. 
Each section has its own rules and 
its own rate of premium. From the 
insured person’s point of view he 
buys a policy which covers the ordi- 
nary perils that might afflict the 
contents of his dwelling. 


Householder's Policy 


Then followed the “Householder’s 
Comprehensive Policy’ of which 
Britain is proud. It embraces four 
broad coverages: fire, burglary, em- 
ployer’s liability and public liability. 
Altogether, the policy covers (with 
certain limitations) explosion, light- 
ning, thunderbolt, earthquake, storm, 
tempest and flood ; riot, civil commo- 
tion and labor disturbances; air- 
craft; bursting or overflowing of 
water tanks, apparatus or pipes ; im- 
pact with the building by any road 
vehicle, horses or cattle; burglary, 
housebreaking, larceny or theft ; loss 
or damage to servants’ goods ; dam- 
age to mirrors; damage (other than 
fire) for which insured is liable as 
tenant; loss of rent; accidents to 
servants ; public liability ; compensa- 
tion for death of insured by burglars 
or fire and damage to underground 
water pipe. 

These many hazards would appear 
to be truly “comprehensive” as the 
name of the policy implies. There 
are the usual conditions attaching to 
the policy and not the least impor- 
tant is the completed application and 
declaration which reads: “I declare 
that the sums to be insured represent 
not less than the full value of such 
property and agree to give notice 
to the company if the full value is 





REINSURANCE 
EXCESS INSURANCE 


South and Water Sts. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 






40 Exchange Place 
New York 5, N. Y. 


materially increased during the cur- 
rency of the insurance and I agree 
that this proposal and declaration 
shall be the basis of the contract be- 
tween the company and myself and 
shall be held as incorporated in the 
policy.” 


Insurance to Value 


Insurance to value is a “sine qua 
non” and it is generally recognized 
in Britain that such a declaration is 
a condition essential to any compre- 
hensive type of policy. (It is of 
interest to note that this class of 
policy, as for all policies over private 
dwelling houses, is written only for 
a period of one year and is continued 
by a renewal certificate. ) 

From the “Householder’s Com- 
prehensive Policy” came the exten- 
sion to cover the insured’s dwelling 
against special perils such as storm, 
tempest and flood. 


All Risks Policy 


Tied in with the “Householder’s 
Comprehensive” type of policy is 
the “All Risks” policy which is a 
further elaboration of a broad cov- 
erage made available to the private 
individual. It provides insurance 
against loss or damage by any acci- 
dent or misfortune (other than wear 
and tear, depreciation, moths or any 
process of repairing) and is re- 
stricted to “valuables” which are 
described briefly as jewelry, furs and 
other valuables. A schedule has to be 
drawn up and the articles must be 
the subject of a recent appraisal by 
an expert. The same “All Risks” 
coverage is given on an unscheduled 
item of personal effects which are 
usually restricted to about 10% of 
the total sum insured on “valuables.” 


Phone: L. D. 109 HAnover 2-6384 
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Another multiple-line policy has 
been developed to take care of the 
transportation of goods. The “Goods 
in Transit” policy has been evolved 
in Britain out of established fire and 
casualty practice. It concerns itself 
only with risks implying movement 
and does not cover on “location.” 

This policy starts and leaves off 
where the ordinary fire and casualty 
coverages stop and begin again: 
there is no overlap of function and, 
in consequence, no competition be- 
tween departments. In the case of a 
retail trader (for example), the 
“Goods in Transit” policy covers 
loss of or damage to the property 
insured by (a) fire, (b) accidental 
means, (c) theft or pilferage while 
the property is being loaded upon, 
carried by or unloaded from sched- 
uled vehicles or while such prop- 
erty is in any such vehicle tem- 
porarily garaged during transit. 
There is an obligatory deductible 
for risks other than fire and the 
policy is subject to 100% co-insur- 
ance. 


Commercial Risks 


The demand for a package policy 
over commercial risks has not been 
encouraged to any great extent in 
Britain. Exception is made for re- 
tail traders and for farmers where 
a so-called “Single” policy in a 
truly package form has been evolved. 
It comprises simply a group of 
policies for each class of risk made 
out on the same design. The pre- 
mium for each policy is calculated 
individually and all are brought out 
in a recapitulation on a facing sheet 
so that the insured can see immedi- 
ately before him that he is protected 
against almost every insurable con- 
tingency at a single premium. 





Be sure all of your copies of ff 
BEST'S NEWS are clean, fresh | 
and in one place! The reference jj 
value of the NEWS is undis- jf 
puted so—keep them in an at 
tractive, simulated leather BEST 
BINDER and be sure they are al- 
ways intact and complete. 


BEST BINDERS cost only $2.00 
each (postage included). 
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The retail traders “Single” form 
covers: fire, storm, water and im- 
pact damage; business interruption 
(called “Loss of Profits” or “Conse- 
quential Loss’ on the other side) ; 
burglary ; cash in transit; goods in 
transit; employer’s liability; public 
lability; boiler and machinery ; 
group personal accident and plate 
glass. In actual fact, it is not a true 
combination policy for there is 
always a distinct contract for each 
coverage and the premiums are cal- 
culated as if each policy had been 
prepared without relation to the 
others and the sole “package” fea- 
ture is the attractive presentation 
within a common folder. 


British Automobile Insurance 


As in this country, the automobile 
policy was one of the first types of 
multiple-line writing. The policy 
covers: 1) loss of or damage (in- 
cluding damage by frost) to the 
automobile and its accessories as 
well as rugs, coats or luggage, 2) 
liability to third parties, 3) injury 
to the insured and 4) medical ex- 
Penses to the insured and passen- 
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gers. Further extended benefits are 
covered at extra cost. 

In the outside world, little has 
been done in the shape of package 
policies other than the “House- 
holder’s Comprehensive Policy” as 
used in Britain. This class of policy 
has been adopted in Australia, New 
Zealand, Malaya, Cuba, Bermuda, 
British East Africa, South Africa, 
Palestine and Hong Kong and it is 
at present under consideration in 
Trinidad. In France and Morocco, 
a small number of companies offer a 
somewhat similar type of policy but 
in Belgium they have not moved 
beyond the simple combined fire and 
burglary policy. Otherwise, most 
countries would appear to be hold- 
ing close to straight fire and cas- 
ualty coverages. 

Despite the fact that companies 
abroad have long been accustomed 
to write all lines, they have been 
slow to depart from the few simple 
rules which have governed the con- 
duct of the fire and casualty insur- 
ance business throughout the world. 
It may be said that they have too 
rigidly adhered to a system which 
did not easily permit of an extension 


in coverage. Nevertheless, where 
several risks have been combined in 
one policy-form they have succeeded 
in avoiding confusion. The com- 
panies have recognized that, in 
effect, it is better to maintain a 
separation in categories of risk than 
to produce one broad form for the 
reason that each requires different 
technical treatment and its own 
method of premium rating. 

The desire to create a public de- 
mand for a comprehensive type of 
policy has been met, not by diverg- 
ing from the clear and straight path 
which sound practice has cut 
throughout the years in the fire and 
casualty fields but by adapting 
proved methods to new conditions ; 
and the trend would seem to be 
that future progress in new cover- 
ages will not be complicated by too 
strong an urge towards one broad 
form of policy at one rate of pre- 
mium. In every other direction, it 
would appear that the fire and casu- 
alty branches of the business will 
continue to move together towards a 
complete identity of interests. 





From an address before the Insurance Club 
of Pittsburgh. 
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A9-09-0 


This is a business-winning combination. 


It opens the door to easier sales...and 
9,500 F&D agents know it. Here’s 


what it stands for: 


49- the number of F&D field 
offices spotted throughout 
the country, each staffed 
with practical men whose 
sole assignment is to 
help agents and brokers 


build business. 


59-the number of years 
during which F&D has 
specialized in fidelity and 
surety bonds: over half a 
century of constant growth 
to the point where, today, 
F&D handles a larger gross 
volume of fidelity and surety 
business than any other company 


in the entire industry. 


O- the number of obligations which F &D has failed 
to settle promptly and fully, good times or bad... 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipeuity ann Deposit company 
Baltimore Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Best’s Fire and Casualty 
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GUIDE TO LETTERHEAD DESIGN 


SPECIMEN letterhead folder made 

up of samples of unusual and distinc- 
tive letterheads is available for guidance 
in designing office stationary. It contains 
information on design, layout, types of 
paper and other matters which will aid in 
preparing a letterhead to enhance the 
prestige of the office. Designed by the 
Rising Paper Company, it is available to 
interested parties without obligation. 





OFFICE MACHINE STAND 


HIE adjustable cup top feature of this 

firm and swayproof stand provides a 
secure foundation and makes it usable 
with almost all makes of typewriters, add- 
ing machines, calculators and other office 
machines. Standard height is 26” with 
some models available in 35” height. Dark 
green or silvertone gray baked enamel 
finish. Manufactured by the Tiffany Stand 
Company. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
Guide to Letterhead Design 
Office Machine Stand 
File Cabinet 
Executive Posture Chair 
Burglary and Fire Protection 
New Letter Sealer 
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VERSATILE FILE CABINETS 


COMPLETE line of file cabinets 

newly designed by the Chapin Equip- 
inent Company enables users to add locks 
to the files at any time and to substitute 
card drawers for letter drawers when 
needed. The full-suspension drawers are 
equipped with new side-suspended com- 
pressors permitting ready adjustment and 
positive-locking. According to the manu- 
facturer, these all-metal files are rigidly 
constructed, dust-proof and finished in 
either gray or green with aluminum hard- 
ware. They are available in a wide range 
of styles and all standard sizes—letter, 
legal and card. 





EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


HIS executive posture chair has five 

hand-wheel adjustments—seat height, 
back height, horizontal position of back, 
tension of seat, tilt and tension of back 
tilt (tilt of seat and tilt of back are 
synchronized). Upholstered in deep tone 
or pastel Goodall Gros Point mohair fab- 
ric. Designed by Harter Corporation. 


BURGLARY AND FIRE 
PROTECTION 


erga convenient for the 
small insurance office is a space-sgy. 
ing unit manufactured by Herring-Hall. 
Marvin that offers both burglary protection 
for cash and fire protection for records, 
Safe compartment and chest are separate 
locking. Encased in a steel-clad reinforced 
concrete block, its extreme weight djs. 
courages any attempt at carry-off. Finish 
is air-engraved gray. Over-all dimensions 
are approximately 44” high, 22” wide, 23’ 
deep. Chest carries Underwriters’ Labora. 
tories Relocking Device and Safe Many. 
facturers National Association labels, 





NEW LETTER SEALER 


Y SLIDING an envelope through the 

Magic Mailer, it is moistened and 
sealed, ready for stamping. A section of 
the felt moistening wick is exposed for 
use as a handy stamp moistener. Compact 
and smart looking, the mailer carries a 
unconditional one-year guarantee by the 
manufacturers, the Halden Manufacturing 
Company. 
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FICE EFFICIENCY 


Suggestion Systems 


factor in any suggestion pro- 

gram is the extent of the interest 
and support given by top manage- 
ment. There is nothing new in that 
statement but it can stand repetition 
as there are many instances where 
suggestion programs have been 
started with high hopes only to 
wither and die a short while later 
because management’s heart was not 
in it and it was not actively in- 
terested. There is no satisfactory 
substitute for the all-out enthusiasm 
and support of executive manage- 
ment. 

Since suggestions must be 
promptly processed, it is important 
that sufficient personnel and facilities 
be available before the program is 
inaugurated. Letter-writing is very 
important, so one member of the 
suggestion system's staff should be 
an expert in writing friendly con- 
vincing letters. 


Pisce ins the most important 


Prompt Action 


Our goal is to have suggestions 
processed within three months from 
the date of the suggestion and a 
teturn-date stamp is placed on each 
new suggestion before it is for- 
warded to the committee. Of course, 
many suggestions which do not re- 
quire much study will be processed 
and either accepted or rejected long 
before the three-month period is up, 
while there will be some technical 
Suggestions a study of which can- 
not be fully completed and a definite 
answer given in three months’ time. 
Where there is such a delay, an in- 
termin report is sent in order that 
the proponent will not think that his 
Suggestion has been mislaid or for- 
gotten. 
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by C. H. HALL 


The faster suggestions can be 
processed and answered, the better 
is the reputation of your suggestion 
system, provided, of course, there is 
always a full and fair consideration 
of every suggestion. Last year we 
found we were somewhat behind on 
our processing and decided we must 
make a spurt and bring it up to date. 
With the help of our suggestion 
committees and a closer follow-up on 
the more complicated suggestions, 
we were finally able to reduce, by 
approximately one-half, the number 
of our outstanding cases. The extra 
effort expended in this direction was 
well worthwhile as the speedier 
processing of suggestions has been 
helpful to us all along the line, and 
has, we feel, helped the production 
of new suggestions. 

Good indexing is an important 
part of the mechanics of our sugges- 
tion program in order that proper 
recognition may be given where a 
suggestion has been turned down 
and later a similar suggestion from 
a different source is adopted. It 
does not need to be elaborate, but it 
should be handled efficiently so that 
it is accurate and can be relied upon. 








“Mr. Barton, | just had to make 
this suggestion personally |” 





In the early days of our program 
while we were still rather short on 
experience in indexing, we found, 
occasionally, that our cross-indexing 
had not gone as far as it should and 
that we were making an award to 
one suggestor for a suggestion that 
was quite similar to another which 
had not been so rewarded. Of course, 
as soon as this was brought to our 
attention a duplicate award was 
made. In the last several years, as 
our indexing improved with more 
experience, the number of such cases 
has been materially reduced and, 
in fact, for some time now they 
have practically disappeared. 


Publicity Is Important 


Adequate publicity is a very im- 
portant factor in enlisting the co- 
operation of office workers. They are 
human like any other class of 
workers and very properly like to 
see a reasonable amount of publicity 
in connection with their accepted 
suggestion. To publicize awards we 
do four things: 

First, publish a summary of the 
suggestion with the picture of the 
suggestor in the company’s monthly 
magazine. There isn’t any doubt but 
that employees enjoy looking at the 
pictures of their co-workers and take 
pride in seeing their.own picture 
featured prominently. In addition, it 
satisfies the natural curiosity of those 
dealing with “J.D.” in Seattle, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles to know 
what he looks like. Furthermore, by 
publishing a summary of the sugges- 
tion along with the picture, it pro- 
vides an additional means of inform- 
ing our staff of recent changes in 
forms of procedures. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Suggestion Systems—Continued 


Second, each month we send a 
short release on our suggestion pro- 
gram, which includes the names of 
those who have received awards dur- 
ing the preceding month, to various 
insurance magazines. 

Third, for the award winners in 
our home office and New York 
metropolitan branch offices we fre- 
quently have the presentation of 
award checks made by our president, 
with a group picture taken of all 
those present, a copy of which is 
sent to each of them a few days 
later. This plan has proven very 
popular and we believe it is a good 
booster for our program. 

Fourth and finally, we have a plan 
for annual awards whereby the four 
or five employees who have made the 
most valuable contributions to our 
suggestion program during the prior 
year are given additional recognition 
awards ranging from 


with cash 


$50.00 to $100.00. In addition, those 
who qualify for the annual awards 
from our branch offices are brought 
to New York for a visit of several 
day at the company’s home office and 
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¥ envelopes in 6 sizes 





the annual awards are presented by 
our president at a dinner sponsored 
by our employees’ association. The 
first year this plan was adopted, we 
brought an annual award winner all 
the way from Austin, Texas. This 
lady from “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas” had never been to New York 
before. She had the time of her life 
and has been talking about it ever 
since, all of which has been excellent 
promotional material for our sugges- 
tion program. 


Personal Contact 


I feel confident that the more per- 
sonal contact that can be had with 
suggestors, the more successful will 
be the Suggestion System. Through 
personal contact, we can discover 
whether there is more to the sugges- 
tor’s idea than meets the eye, and 
also whether the reasons for declin- 
ing the suggestion are convincing 
and, therefore, acceptable, or whether 
we have a dissatisfied customer. If 
the latter, then we can take steps to 
remedy the situation. With this in 
mind, we are going to try to have 
more personal contact with our sug- 


Rising is Right! 
Here’s Why 






Rising Bond forms have the printing surface 
and the rag content that mean clear and legi- 
ble printing. on strong paper. Your printer 
will advise that the best form paper “buy” is 
undoubtedly— 


Rising Bond 
¥ white and 5 colors 
V 4 weights 


7 excellent printing surface for engraving, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 

Write for sample brochure to Box P.I.-1, Rising 

si Paper Company, Housatonic, Massachusetts. 
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gestors this year and we feel sure 
the extra effort involved will be 
most worthwhile. 

Another thing we are going to do 
this year is to put before our staff 
some of the problems for which we 
are seeking solutions and ask for 
their suggestions. In other words. 
by directing their thinking along 
such lines, we are hopeful that there 
may be a whole new field opening up 
in connection with our suggestion 
program activity which will enable 
us to improve the quality and in 
crease the quantity of suggestions. 

Many manufacturing and indus- 
trial companies have printed very 
attractive and interesting sugges- 
tion hand books for their employees, 
We have never seen one yet for office 
workers and so we have been work- 
ing on a hand book for our own 
group of companies, which should 
be ready shortly. We anticipate that 
the distribution of this hand book 
to the members of our staff will also 
help to stimulate the flow of good 


suggestions. 


"Free Trade in Ideas" 


The other day, Arthur Krock, the 
Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, in his column, 
made this statement: “Democracy 
stands for what Justice Holmes 
called ‘free trade in ideas.’” That 
statement caught my eye 
the operations of our suggestion 
systems, or programs, are, in es- 
sence, “free trade in ideas.”’ Carry- 
ing this thought a step further, 
aren't our suggestion programs a 
democratic means of promoting “free 
trade in ideas”? 


because 


We have a wonderful opportunity 
in our suggestion system work to 
accomplish much that is constructive 
and at the same time, to bu‘id good 
will. I strongly urge you not tc over- 
look the market for 
among office workers. Let them feel 
that they have a part in the progress 
made by _ their 
that they have made their contribu- 
tions through their 
Don’t sell their suggestions short. 
Give this field the recognition it 
deserves and you will, I know, be 
gratified with the results. 


From an address before the National Associa 
tion of Suggestion Systems. 


suggestions 


company and 


suggestions 
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says Wendell E. Kindley, District Agent, 
FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP, 
Portland, Oregon 





This simplified system cuts filing 
and finding time as much as 85% 


Here's Mr. Kindley’s enthusiastic statement instantly available for consultation, analysis 
about the Remington Rand Duplicate Daily or answering of inquiries. And one girl 
Folder combined with rapid Variadex filing: maintains, in little more than half an hour 


aie a day, avrecord which formerly required her 
The saving in time and relief from full time services every other day! 
burdensome detail following the instal- . 1 b q 

7 4 ° “4 ° ~ 

; 1: ariadex is expansible—may be increased t 
lation of our Variadex filing set-up dadett ' ; cher tvaiss “ 

; . : meet growing agency needs witho ow- 
has astonished us; we are delighted! —— oe & agency on ene thr a 
ing away previously used guides and folders. 


Since they scrapped their former numerical Variadex is color-guided for still greater find- 
filing system in favor of rapid, accurate ing and filing speed, accuracy and practical 
VARIADEX, the fast-growing, progressive attractiveness. The truly impressive savings 
Kindley Agency of Portland, Oregon, gives achieved by the Kindley Agency of Portland, 
quicker service to customers and _ slashes Oregon, and hundreds of other alert agencies 
clerical time by the use of one overall may be yours—by switching to Variadex 
alphabetic index for customer dailies. The filing of customer daily reports! See Variadex 
Remington Rand Duplicate Daily Folder at your Remington Rand office today, or 
provides a centralized, comprehensive rec- write for free literature on Variadex to 
ord with all papers held firmly in place by Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
unique Kompakt fasteners—a record that’s York 10, N. Y. 


THE FIRST NAME IN . ' 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Copyright 1949 By Remington Rand Inc. 
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Only one calculator, of all calculators built, shows the result 
of each individual calculation and gives automatic grand 
totals or net results. It saves 15% to 40% in calculating time. 
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Sup 
This different calculator eliminates rehandling of ovel 
figures—goes straight to the answer in a continuous Can 
operation. That means less chance for errors. day 
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The “built-in-memory” makes the difference! 
What other calculators forget, the Burroughs 
Calculator remembers. Results of individual 
calculations are stored and accumulated in the 
exclusive “memory” dials. Grand totals or net 
results are obtained automatically. There’s no 
rehandling of figures, no waste of time and 
effort. Find out how this Burroughs Calculator 
can speed work in your office, cut figuring costs. 
Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demon- 
stration. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





BURROUGHS Bp CALCULATORS “ 














Dear Mr. Fergason: 

There seems to be considerable 
confusion as to the meaning of the 
Supreme Court's ruling concerning 
overtime pay and its computation. 
Can you clarify this ruling in every- 
day business language? 

H. W. L. (Chicago) 


Dear H. W. L.: 

I can and will clarify the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the famous “‘over- 
time on overtime’’ case. This is the 
Bay Ridge Operating Company case 
—in its decision the Court pointed 
out that a higher wage or salary rate 
paid to an employee because of un- 
desirable hours or disagreeable work 
is not true overtime pay. Just be- 
cause a contract calls certain hours 
as overtime hours carrying overtime 
pay, it does not follow that the over- 
time pay can be offset against the 
statutory requirements for hours 
worked in excess of forty. The Court 
defined true overtime and overtime 
pay as extra pay for work because 
of previous work for a_ specified 
number of hours in the work week 
or work day whether the hours are 
specified by contract or statute. 
Please notice this reference to “pre- 
vious work schedule.” If a company 
pays time and one-half for work 
after 5 o'clock, irrespective of the 
number of hours previously worked 
during the day, that is not true over- 
time and cannot be offset against 
statutory overtime. The extra pay is 
nothing more than premium pay for 
undesirable hours and must be in- 
cluded in computing the base pay 
upon which statutory overtime is 
computed. This is the reason the 
Supreme Court’s ruling is referred 
to as “overtime on overtime.” Had 
this company previously referred to 
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GUY FERGASON 


in my example paid time and one- 
half for work in excess of seven 
hours (or eight if it is preferred) per 
day—then the overtime pay would 
constitute real overtime above a 
specified work schedule. It would not 
be included in computing base pay 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Fergason will conduct a monthly 


column, “Around the Office." He invites 
readers to send in questions concerning 
office problems—personnel, employment, 
training, rates of pay, supervision, etc., 
and he will attempt to give his view- 
points concerning these problems. In 
so doing he will be expressing his own 
opinions and not those of the editorial 
staff. Mr. Fergason starts his column this 
month with a letter he received from 
one of his clients asking about the recent 
Supreme Court decision affecting over- 
time pay. All letters should be signed; 
however, only the initials of the writer 
will be used in the column and neither 
company nor personal names will be 
divulged. It is our hope that this column 
will be helpful and informative to our 
readers. 


rate and it could be offset against 
statutory overtime pay. 

In my opinion, the Court rather 
clearly defined the overtime issue, 
and their definition goes back to 
whether the premium pay is earned 
because of previous hours worked or 
because the hours are undesirable. 
If an employee can earn extra pay 
for Saturday work regardless of how 
many hours had been worked during 
the week, the extra pay is not over- 
time pay; but if the employee must 
work 35 hours or 40 hours before 
the overtime or extra time pay be- 
gins to operate, then it is true over- 
time. 

It would be a good idea to look 
over your practices in respect to 
overtime and if you are paying a 
premium for a late afternoon and 
early evening shift, the chances are 
the increased pay rate is a premium 
for undesirable hours unless you 
have specified the number of hours 
per day or week above which the 
premium pay starts. 

I hope this clarifies the ruling for 
you. It would be a recommended 
practice to have your legal counsel 
review the Court opinion and the 
Commissioner’s ruling in light of 
specific conditions within your com- 
pany and advise you accordingly. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 
Does Illinois have a dismissal 
compensation law? 


J.D. W. (Chicago) 


Dear J. D. W.: 

Your question deals with Illinois 
statutes and should properly be 
answered by a lawyer. Inasmuch as 
it does not call for an opinion as to 
law I will answer it. No, Illinois 

(Continued on the next page) 
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does not have a dismissal compensa- 
tion law as such by which you are 
obligated to pay severance pay be- 
yond the actual hours worked. Illi- 
nois does have a wage payment law 
dealing with the payment of wages 
earned. 

On the general matter of policy 
(not law) it would be my opinion 
that most companies follow the prac- 
tice of giving one or two weeks pay 
in lieu of notice in case of severance 
by the company—the amount of 
severance pay depending on the 
length of service of the employee. 
(such as in- 
would 


Dismissal for cause 
subordination, _ theft, 
carry no dismissal compensation be- 
yond actual earnings. Resignations 
would carry no severance pay be- 
yond actual earnings. A wage 
severance or dismissal compensation 
law poses many problems and I 
personally hope that companies will 
continue their voluntary action in 
respect to severance pay and that a 
state law will be unnecessary. 


etc. ) 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 
What do you do with an habitually 
“late” employee? 
M. W. E. (Chicago) 


A 3001—Two letter size 


Sanitary base. 


$24.95. 


drawers, 
Equipped with plastic 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 30%”. 


Dear M. W. E.: 

You probably expect a profound 
answer to your question. You have 
not given all the facts such as extent 
of tardiness by other employees; 
degree of punctuality of supervisory 
staff; work schedule; mail delivery 
schedule ; attitude of management ;— 
these will affect your main problem. 

To specifically answer your ques- 
tion without regard to extenuating 
conditions and circumstances—fire 
(i.e. dismiss) the employee. 


FILING FILM AVAILABLE 
tegT MUST Be Somewhere!”, a 
new, color motion picture por- 
traying the vital importance of sim- 
plified, efficient filing methods in 
business, has just been’ released by 
the Systems Division of Remington 
Rand. The film is an _ effective 
dramatized report on simplified rec- 
ords management, providing an 
adroit blending of exciting motion- 
picture entertainment with a mes- 
sage of vital importance to everyone 
who works in a business office. 
The story of “It Must Be Some- 
where!” highlights the means of at- 


tacking a problem of paramount 
interest to most business executives 
today—how the squeeze on business 
profits by mounting costs may be 
offset by increased efficiency in office 
operation. 

Showings are being arranged be- 
large 
corporations, and before the entire 


fore departmental groups in 


personnel of many smaller firms 
This presentation is of interest to 
all persons and organizations con- 
cerned with the improvement of fil- 
ing procedures for higher efficiency 
and greater economy in all types of 
office operation: business, profes- 
sional and governmental 

Prepared under the supervision of 
Remington Rand Systems Division 
experts, this film is a worthy suc- 
cessor to this company’s previous 
motion picture presentations on the 
important subject of protecting rec- 
ords from fire, and a simplified ac- 
counts receivable system. These 
films are all available through any 
Remington Rand branch office for 
free showings, with the services of 
an experienced operator and all 
necessary projection equipment. 





NEW “FUTURA GRAY” 


A JUNIOR FILING SYSTEM 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED. 


on C 3046—Two letter size drawers on 


Sanitary base (3001) plus one double 
4 x 6 (F3462) card cabinet. 16” deep 
—total height 36%”. $30.95. 


Steel tile 


MATCH THEM 
BUILD-UP YOUR 
OWN UNITS 


IDEAL FOR 
BRANCH OFFICES 
SMALL OFFICES 
FIELD OFFICES 

SOLICITORS—-SALESMEN 
HOME FILING 
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B 3002—Combination of one letter size 
drawer and one storage compartment, 
on Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 30%”. 
$24.95. 

ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL STATIONER—OFFICE FURNITURE 


DEALER AND DEPARTMENT STORES. 
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D 1600—Two door storage cabinet. 
equipped with lock. 24” wide—16” 
deep—36'4” high. $28.60. 


INTER-DEPT. FILING 
from 
Tequit 


170 W. 233rd St. 
N. Y. 63, N. Y. heces: 


sort Steel Sates Corp 
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had 


the idea of developing a system 


OR some years, we have 

for handling the statistical, ac- 
counting, and policywriting details 
n small policies by means of tabu- 
lating equipment. Our original in- 
wiries, however, indicated to us 
that the machines then 
were not satisfactory for the de- 
velopment of such a system on any 


available 


large scale, and we, therefore, were 
forced to pigeonhole the idea. 

After the war, there became avail- 
able multiple-line tabulating equip- 
ment, which reduced the number of 
cards necessary to process an indi- 
vidual account to between five and 
seven cards, which made the de- 
velopment of such a system seem 
feasible. As a consequence, in the 
fall of 1946 we inaugurated an in- 
tensive study of the problem with 
the result that commencing July 1, 
1947, we established an experimental 
setup involving about 8,500 Massa- 
chusetts automobile accounts and 
15,009 policies ; that is, 8,500 statu- 
tory liability and 6,500 
physical damage policies on the same 
accounts. 

Our preliminary studies indicated 
conclusively to us that the develop- 
ment of such 
write policies was not efficient or 
economical, and that it would he 
necessary to include all of the opera- 
tions or,,at least a majority of the 
operations involved in handling these 
policies in the mechanical system in 
order to make it practicable. Hence, 
while the policywriting phase of the 
system is probably the most spec- 
tacular, it is only one of many rec- 
ords and papers prc xluced. 


policies 


a system ‘merely to 


Essential Features 


The essential features of the SYS- 
tem are as follows: For each policy 


‘om five to seven punch cards are 
fequired. These cards include all the 
necessary policywriting, accounting, 
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and statistical information with re- 
spect to that particular policy. It is 
necessary to keep these cards up to 
date currently with respect to any 
changes in the information on the 
account. 


Functions Performed 


Once the cards are prepared, the 
following functions are performed 
by their use: 


1. A renewal authorization mail- 
ing is prepared on which the 
addressing is done by means 
of the tabulator cards, thereby 
eliminating all manual steps 
except the stuffing of the card 
in a window envelope. 
Preparation of a policy reg- 
ister. 

Rating of policies. Since in 
Massachusetts a majority of 
policies fall within a relatively 
few rating territories and cov- 
erage groups, it is feasible by 
means of a coverage code to 
sort these policies into ho- 
mogeneous groups with re- 
spect to coverage and do the 
major part of the rating by 
means of master rate cards. 
Preparation of a premium 
journal for control purposes. 
Actual writing of the policy 
declaration. 

Preparation of a bill for the 
policy, including a summary 
of the account to’ date and 
any debits or credits due. 
Preparation of a coverage ab- 
stract card. 

Preparation of individual ac- 
count ledgers. 
Collection. 
Cash—individual 
control. 


and total 


Statistical coding. A punch 
card for statistical purposes is 
prepared by direct reproduc- 
tion of the necessary informa- 
tion from the account cards. 
Accounting and administra- 
tive control data. The neces- 
sary information for prepara- 
tion of accounting and admin- 
istrative controls is produced 
by reproduction of the neces- 
sary information from the ac- 
count cards. 


One essential change which was 
found necessary was to establish per- 
manent account numbers for 
policyholder, in order--to provide a 
permanent basis for the identifica- 
tion of all transactions with respect 


each 


to a given policyholder. 
Operation of the System 


A very brief summary of the op- 
eration of the system is as follows: 
Prior to expiration, a renewal 
authorization punch card is prepared 
from the detail 
count. On this card are punched 
by reproduction, the account num- 
ber, and by use of the multiple-line 
printer, the name and address. On 
the reverse side are the questions 
the renewal 
policy and a statement indicating 
the method of desired. 
When these cards are returned by 
the policyholders, they are used to 
select the complete set of cards for 


cards of each ac- 


necessary to prepare 


payment 


those accounts to be renewed. 
Also, prior to renewal date the 
punch cards containing the premium 
charges are reproduced, leaving the 
premium fields blank. Since these 
cards also contain statistical coding 
as to garage location, coverage, and 
limits, the reproduced cards can be 
sorted into 
tion and within each garage location 


order by garage loca- 
by coverage selection. At this point 


eS ntinued n the next paase 
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Here are the ways to SAVE 
in record-keeping papers: 


. Eliminate waste caused by paper that 
is roughened, torn or spoiled by eras- 
ing. Avoid costly re-writing of records. 
Parsons Mechano Form ledger and 
index-bristol are made with fine, tough, 
new cotton fibers to withstand erasure. 

Eliminate dog-eared corners on fre- 

quently used cards or sheets. Why 

waste time fumbling, and finally re- 
writing the record? Parsons Mechano 

Form paper and cards are tough. The 

card stock is solid, not sheets pasted 

together. 

3. Eliminate smudging of entries and ink 
spreading on paper fibers. Parsons 
Mechano Form is chemically and phy- 
sically built to prevent this annoyance, 
and the waste of inaccuracy. 

4. Make your records more useful by hav- 
ing cach kind of record on a different 
color stock. Parsons Mechano Form is 
available in white and six colors. They 
are available in a variety of weights and 
thicknesses so that matching records 
can be kept on cards and paper, provid- 
ing an automatic signal indicating the 
kind of record. 


Ask your printer or lithographer for Parsons 
Mechano Form when you buy record-keeping 
forms. Or send for the free booklet, “How to 
Make Your Records Legible and Lasting.” 
© prc i949 
= —- —_— a —_— 
Parsons Paper COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 13 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











Please send me, free and without cost or obliga- 
tion, your booklet ‘“‘How to Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting.” 


Name 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
or Company 
Street 
City or 
Town State 
oo ee ae ee eee —_— = _—_—_— _ 





Mechanized Policy—Continued 


no attention is paid to limits of 
coverage. The rating cards ar- 
ranged as above are then matched 
with a master rate file, the rates 
reproduced, and the cards are then 
separated into limits groups. The 
cards are then processed by an IBM 
Multiplier and the premiums added. 
In this process, excess limits charges 
are computed by the multiplier and 
total premium punched into the card. 


Accounting Run 


The accounting run of detail cards 
is run through the tabulator to pro- 
duce the policy declarations, sum- 
marizing the data to be used in the 
billing operation. Statistical cards 
are reproduced from the rating 
cards, selecting only that data neces- 
sary for statistical records. 

In the billing operation an “Ac- 
counts Receivable” card is sum- 
marized, which is used as a ledger 
record. 

Premium totals are checked from 
the policy run, statistical cards, bills, 
and accounts receivable cards before 
the run is entered in the books as 
“premium receivable.” 


Premium Adjustments 


Detail cards are kept up to date 
for address changes, cancellations, 
coverage and limits changes. Any 
premium adjustment throughout the 
year is handled by punch card and 
is reflected in the accounts receiv- 
able ledger. 

At the present writing we have 
completed over a year’s actual opera- 
tion using this system. While we 
still consider the procedure as ex- 
perimental and have not as yet ex- 
panded its operation to more than 
the original base unit, we feel opti- 
mistic regarding its ultimate satis- 
factory development. 

The cost of the machine equip- 
ment necessary for this system 
places a limit on the minimum num- 
ber of accounts which could be eco- 
nomically handled, and while we 
have not yet been able to arrive at 
accurate cost figures due to the ex- 
perimental nature of the project to 
date, it is probable that a minimum 
of 20,000 accounts would be neces- 
sary for efficient operation. 
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MASTER PLATES 


—just like on any piece 
of paper... and make 
‘original’- quality 
printing-like, any quantity 


Duplicate Conies « 
e REPORTS 


e SALES & SYSTEMS 
FORMS & DATA 


e CHARTS 
e DRAWINGS, etc. 


for Finest, Fastest Results 


You can run Colitho Plates through busines 
machines, too. You can save the plate for 
re-runs and add progressive data if you 
like. You can erase on them, also. And in 
this inexpensive office offset duplicating 
process, there’s no waiting, no wasted paper, 
before image build-up! 


GET FREE TRIAL SAMPLE. Contact the Colum- 
bia Colitho Service office nearest you. A 
demonstration will show you how easily ond 
quickly you can place your next duplicating 
job on a Colitho Plate and see the results! 








































COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO.., Inc. 

Main Office & Factory: Gien Cove, L. |., N.Y. 
New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th St 
Branch Offices and Sales Agencies in the Fol- 
lowing Cities: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago * 
Cincinnati (Harris-Moers Company) ¢ Detroit * 
Fort Worth e Kansas City « Los Angeles * 
Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis « Nashville ¢ Philo 
delphia e Pittsburgh ¢ Portland « San Francisco* 

Seattle « Washington, D. C. 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
Wooden 


PSPSPS er= 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 














Te BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, 
. Typewriter, Manual 


Electric 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
a7. 


OFFICE 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 


121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


ACCESSORIES 


. Ash Trays & Stands 
. Bulletin Boards 

. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 

. Currency Trays 

. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 


Name Plates 


. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


FURNITURE 


. Air Conditioners 

. Bookcases 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 

. Envelopes 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Thin (Copy) 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. * 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 

63. Fire Protection 

111. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

64. Office Planning 

. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 

. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

78. Pencil Sharpeners 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 
85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
$2. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
126. Percentage Calculators 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 

Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 








NEW ADDRESSING STENCIL 


AILING list addresses may 
now be mimeographed on 
gummed, perforated label sheets 


through the use of a new addressing 
stencil sheet recently announced by 
the A. B. Dick Company, manu- 
facturers of mimeograph machines, 
supplies and accessories. 

The special stencil sheet has guide 
lines which correspond to perfora- 
tions on special gummed paper. One 
address is typed in each space (33 
spaces to a stencil sheet), the stencil 
is attached to the mimeograph and 
sufficient copies for anticipated mail- 
ings are produced. The gummed 
paper is then separated into strips 
and one mimeographed address is 
attached to each mailing piece. The 
stencils may be filed for future re- 
This is a very 


runs. inexpensive 


and flexible addressing method. 


ENTHUSIASTIC EMPLOYEES 


tt FIRM foundation of tech- 

nically skilled company em- 
ployees who have been indoctrinated 
with enthusiasm for the business of 
insurance must be the. basis of all 
public relations programs,” John N. 
Cosgrove, public relations and edu- 
cation director of The American In- 
surance Group, recently told the 
members of the Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh. 

“Employees should not only be 
informed concerning their own jobs, 
but they should be given a clear pic- 
ture of the entire company operation 
and the relation between the various 
departmental units,” Mr. Cosgrove 
said. 

Citing specific methods of devel- 
oping skilled, enthusiastic em- 
ployees, Mr. Cosgrove recommended 
company sponsored educational pro- 
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FOUNDER 


grams with the primary ai 
ing employees the technical 
edge to do their jobs well. 


1 of giy- 
knowl. 


UNDERWRITING PROFIT 
FORMULA 


LIL segments of the fire 


casualty insurance busi 


expected to participate id 
of the 1921 Underwriting Prof 
Formula, held by Ray C. McCub 
lough, special assistant to the New 
York Department, to be 
“badly in need of a major overhaul 
ing.’ A special 
the National 
ance Commissioners exploring. this 
subject at a meeting in New York 
on December 1 
procedure similar to that pursued by 


Insurance 


sub-committee of 
\ssociation of Insur- 


agreed to follow a 
the states and the insurance business 
in drafting the all-industry bills 


NATIONWIDE PROPOSALS 
REJECTED 


Hl American Medical Associa: 
its annual interim meet- 
Missouri, re 


tion, at 
ing held in St. 
jected proposals made by the Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans for the 
establishment of a national hospital- 
and insurance 
as a means of combating 


Louis, 


zation medical care 
company, 
federal compulsory health insurane 
plans. The association, as an alterna- 
tive, recommended the establishment 
of a national enrollment agency t 
act as a coordinator of all types 


private payment insurance plans 


ARE NON-RESIDENT 
LICENSES LEGAL? 


— to the 

raised by the 
that 
licenses for producers. No clear-cut 


vexing questions 


commerce statu 


of insurance of non-resident 


general opinion is now available but 
dustry are 


some members of the 


concerned lest regulations calling 
for such licenses may be considere 
to unduly burden interstate cot 
merce. Some spokesn nen would 1 wel 


come a test court-case, while othe 


prefer that the issue not be raised 
National Associ 
Cominissioness 


at this time. The 
tion of Insurance 
mav be asked to consider the matt 
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im Dependable performance of protective signaling 

systems is founded on five basic requirements 
...completely and effectively met by ADT 
Central Station Electric Protection Service... 


ea} — Skilled installation 
: Continuous supervision 










: Complete maintenance 


ADT provides these specialized functions through Central Sta- 
tions located in all principal cities of the United States. These 
Central Stations are manned continuously by experienced per- 
sonnel concerned only with the care and operation of protective 
signaling systems. Such service is your assurance of prompt and 


effective action when an emergency arises. 


lent Write for complete information on these and other ADT Services: 
cut Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm Service; Manual Fire Alarm Serv- 
ice; Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Service; Watchman’s 
Reporting Service; Burglar Alarm and Holdup Alarm Services. 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Here’s a straight-from-the- 
shoulder message warning 
builders of the need for pro- 
tection against failure to com- 
plete construction projects... 
which should help you, the 

| Maryland agent or broker, 
sell more contract bonds. 
| 


NOT IN THE PLANS 


NOTHING WRONG with the plans for this build- 
ing that is to come. 

But you, the owner, may find yourself in a trap 
that isn’t in the blueprint at all. For there’s al- 
ways the chance that the contractor, through no 
fault of his own, will be unable to finish the 
building. Any number of unforeseen, unforesee- 
able troubles may suspend construction work... 
or halt it altogether. 

If you are planning a building of any sort, you 
should insist that your contractor protect you... 
with a contract bond in an amount adequate to 


guarantee satisfactory completion of the project 
at the contract price. Your architect will be glad 
to arrange this protection for you. Then no de- 
fault under the contract, no failure of your con- 
tractor, can cause you financial loss. Your building 
will be completed, and all bills for labor and 
materials—which otherwise may be a lien against 
your property —will be paid. The man to see for 
this low-cost safeguard is your local Maryland 
agent or broker. 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows 


his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 





All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & broker 
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AGRICULTURAL Interinsurance Exchange 


San Francisco, California 


Being Formed 


Agricultural Exchange Corporation, San Francisco, 
as attorney-in-fact, has on file with the California In- 
surance Department an application for permission to 
form an interinsurance exchange, Agricultural Inter- 
insurance Exchange. The reciprocal proposes to provide 
insurance against loss on crops caused by labor dis- 
turbances with contribution certificates in an amount 
not to exceed $100,000. 


ALLIED AMERICAN Mutua! Fire Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mullaney Secretary 


The vice president of this company, Frank R. Mul- 
laney, has also been elected secretary. In addition, Mr. 
Mullaney is vice president and secretary of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability and American Policyholders’ 
Insurance Companies. 


AMERICAN Casualty Company 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
Stock for Cash 


So that its policyholders’ surplus will not be dispro- 
portionate in relation to premium volume, the American 
Casualty Company of Reading, Pennsylvania, paid a 
%% semi-annual stock dividend as a substitute for its 
regular quarterly 4% cash dividend. The first such pay- 
ment was made January 5, 1949 to stockholders of 
record December 15, 1948, covering the last quarter of 
1948 and the first quarter of 1949. 


Combined premium income of the American Casualty 
Company and its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Amer- 
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ican Aviation and General Insurance Company, for 
the first nine months of 1948 was $15,960,064, an in- 
crease of $812,108 or 5.3% more than the correspond- 
ing nine months of the previous year. Total writings of 
the two companies during the first six months in 1948 
were $848,186 or 7.8% less than the volume reported 
for the same period in 1947, whereas the volume for the 
third quarter rose $1,690,294 or 40% above the cor- 
responding quarter in the previous year. 


The management reports that a substantial increase 
in premium production occurred although the companies 
insured 6,574 less risks this year compared with the cor- 
responding nine months of last year. Expectations are 
that the higher level of volume will be maintained during 
the final quarter of 1948 because of continual rate in- 
creases, higher property values, enactment of additional 
financial responsibility laws and the appointment of a 
substantial west coast agent. Aggregate unearned pre- 
miums of the two companies rose to $7,516,789 on 
September 30, reflecting an advance of $932,538 or 14% 
larger than as of December 31, 1947. 


AMERICAN Re-Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Advancements 


Robert C. Ream and Edward L. Mulvehill have been 
elected chairman of the board and president, respec- 
tively, of the American Re-Insurance Company. Mr. 
Mulvehill, who took office on January 1, 1949 to fill 
a vacancy created by Mr. Ream’s advancement, will 
continue as president of the American Reserve Insur- 
ance Company. The American Re-Insurance Company, 
an outstanding casualty reinsurance carrier, recently 
purchased a majority of the stock of the American 
Reserve Insurance Company, one of the leading under- 
writers in the fire reinsurance field. The association 
of these two companies creates one of the largest and 
strongest multiple line reinsurance organizations in the 
United States. 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 





























St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A-+-,” Excellent, in Best 




















ASSOCIATED VETERANS Aircraft and Automo. 


tive Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Californig 


Stock Dividend 


The capital of this company was increased frop 
$100,000 to $150,000 by means of a stock dividend o 
November 22. With the enlarged capital structure, the 
company is qualified to write bodily injury and prop. 
erty damage which additional lines will be write, 
shortly pending approval by the Insurance Departmen 


d 


CAL-FARM Insurance Company 


Berkeley, California 
Licensed 


This new enterprise was licensed November 27 by the 
California Insurance Department to write full coverage 
automobile and general liability coverages for farmers 
on a participating basis. Sponsored by the California 
Farm Bureau Federation and its members, the compan} 
began business with a capital of $200,000 and a con- 
tributed surplus of a like amount. (Additional details 
contained in Best's FirrE AND CASUALTY News for (e- 
tober. ) 


DETROIT Mutual Accident Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Merged 


This organization was merged with and into the 
Detroit Mutual Insurance Company, Detroit, Michigan 
on November 3, 1948. 


EMMCO Insurance Company 
South Bend, Indiana 


Fire and Allied Lines Reinsured 


All outstanding property fire, extended coverage a! 
inland marine business of this company has been te 
insured by the American Equitable Assurance Compatt 
of New York. Reinsurance became effective December 
1 and involved unearned premiums approaching $20 
000. The Emmeo discontinued writing fire and allie 
lines in September, 1947. Since that time its undef 
writings have been confined to automobile coverages 
The company is owned by the. Associates Investmetl 
Company of South Bend, a large industrial banking 
firm, which also holds control of the Emmco Casualty 
Insurance Company. 
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EMPLOYERS Insurance Company of Alabama, 


Incorporated, Birmingham, Alabama 
increases Capital 


This company increased its capital from $292,620 to 
$300,370 and added $7,750 to surplus on November 30, 
1948. The new funds were realized by the sale of 
,dditional shares of non-voting common stock at $20 
each, par value $10. 


EXCESS Reinsurance Association 
New York, N. Y. 


Membership Increased 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Company, Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America, the Reinsurance 
Corporation of New York, and St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company have become subscribers to the 
Excess Reinsurance Association. 

Edwin Stewart, president of the -xcess Management 
Corporation, sole underwriting manager, reports that 
with these additions the association is now comprised 
of seventeen carriers. The assets of these members, as 
shown by their latest published statement, aggregate 
more than one billion five hundred million dollars. 

Through the association, the Excess Management 
Corporation provides “admitted reinsurance” for capi- 
tal stock fire insurance companies. It underwrites all 
forms of excess of loss indemnity contracts and treaty 
reinsurance, and covers all classes of business written by 
fre insurance companies except ocean marine and 
casualty. 

The Excess Management Corporation had in force 
at the end of 1948 contracts covering all or part of the 
reinsurance requirements of more than 180 fire insur- 
ance companies and associations. Premiums from these 
contracts during the year exceeded $27,000,000. 


FEDERAL Insurance Company 
Raritan Township, New Jersey 


Special Dividend 


\ special dividend of twenty-five cents per share, in 
addition to the regular quarterly dividend of forty 
cents per share, was paid on January 3 by this com- 
pany to stockholders of record December 23. 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT Company of Maryland 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Declares Extra Dividend 


Directors of this company declared an extra dividend 
ot $l per share payable to stockholders on December 30. 
This declaration raises the total dividend payments to 
© per share for 1948 as against $6 in prior years. 
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SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 





WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 
friends, executives and agents. 
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CASUALTY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 





GENERAL Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Pays Dividend 


A dividend of sixty cents per share was paid Decem. 


ber 23, 1948 by the General Reinsurance to stockholder; 
of record December 17. This makes a total of $1.20 paid 
in 1948, the same as in 1947. 


GLENS FALLS Group 
Glens Falls, New York 


Extra Dividend 


An extra dividend of forty cents per share, in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend of similar amount, 
was paid on January 3 by the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company to stockholders of record December 10. 


Nine Months’ Results 


Premiums written by this group for the first nine 
months of 1948 amounted to $32,727,681. At this level 
volume was approximately $2,000,000 more than trans- 
acted during the same period of 1947. Statutory under- 
writing profit of the group for the nine months totaled 
$1,107,068 compared with an underwriting loss of 
$858,204 at the end of September, 1947. 


GREAT AMERICAN Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


New Vice President 


At a recent board of directors’ meeting Alfred W 
Hillbach, manager of the company’s Pacific Department 
with headquarters in San Francisco, was elected a vice 
president. 


GREAT AMERICAN Insurance Company 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Extra Dividends 


The declarations of extra dividends of ten cents pet 
share payable January 14 to stockholders of record 
December 20 were announced by the Great Americat 
and American Alliance Insurance Companies. The 
boards of directors of these companies also declared 
regular quarterly dividends of thirty cents and twenty: 
five cents per share, respectively. 
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GULF Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


New Financing 


Stockholders of this company at a meeting held on 
December 4, approved a proposal to increase the com- 
sany’s capital by $100,000. New stock is to be sold at 
$27.50 per share, thereby increasing the capital to $1,- 
300,000 and adding $175,000 to the surplus account. 


increases Dividend 


Following the stockholders’ meeting, the directors met 
and voted to increase the regular quarterly dividend 
irom thirty to thirty-five cents per share. T. R. Mans- 
feld, president, reported that the Gulf Insurance Com- 
pany and its affiliate, Atlantic Insurance Company, have 
experienced the best year in their history. 


HANOVER Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Dividend Increase 


A raise in the quarterly dividend from thirty to 
thirty-five cents per share has been announced by this 
company. This dividend was paid January 1 to stock- 
holders of record December 16. 


New Director 


Brayton Wilbur has been elected a director of the 
Hanover Fire and Fulton Fire Insurance Companies. 
Mr. Wilbur is president of Wilbur-Ellis Company of 
San Francisco and also president of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art and a director of the California Pacific 
Title Insurance Company and the National Foreign 
Trade Council. 


INDUSTRIAL Indemnity Exchange 


San Francisco, California 


Absorption 


The advisory committee of this exchange has ap- 
proved plans calling for its merger into the Industrial 
Indemnity Company, also of San Francisco, became 
effective January 1, 1949, with approval of policyholders. 
The recent absorption called for the reinsurance of all 
outstanding policies, the acquisition of all assets, the 
assumption of all liabilities by the company, the pay- 
ment of regular dividends on all current policies and a 
complete distribution of the “net worth” of the exchange, 
‘stated between $1,750,000 and $2,200,000, to its pol- 
tyholders. Subject to absorption terms the following 

(Continued on the next page) 
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7 
“Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly . . . no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
— are good companies to > business 
win. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


GEORGE OLMSTED, 
Chairman of Board 
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NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 














Blueprinting the basic structure for the insur- 
ance of your clients will help to build their pro- 
tection on a sound foundation. A complete survey 
of needs, followed by intelligent counsel, is the 
most constructive approach to proper insurance 
protection. Get your clients to consult you in the 


capacity of their insurance architect. 


You can depend on Springfield Group Service 
to aid you to the utmost! 





en ] - 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . . . . . . . « SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY » « « « « SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY « « DETROIT, MICH, 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . « « « SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY—Continued 


payments will be made in cash to eligible policyholders 
on or before March 31, 1949, a total of $1,000,000: On or 
before March 31, 1950, a total of $500,000; and on o 
before March 31, 1952, the entire remaining “net worth 
as finally determined. 

The Industrial Indemnity Company, a stock com. 
pany, and the Industrial Indemnity Exchange, a re. 
ciprocal organization, have been closely related enter. 
prises. All concerned recognize the absorption as mog 
advantageous to the interests of all concerned becays 
of the contention of the Insurance Commissioner ¢ 
California that inter-relations between a_presumab| 
competing inter-insurance exchange and a stock insurer 
involved conflicts of interest which are contrary both t 
law and public policies. 


INLAND EMPIRE Insurance Company 
Boise, Idaho 


Licensed 


A license was granted this new Boise company by the 
Idaho Insurance Department on December 1, 1948. The 
new company with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus 
commenced active underwriting on January 1, 1949. A 
that time the company insured and rewrote all of the 
business of the Inland Empire Casualty Underwriters, a 
reciprocal operated by interests identified with those of 
the new stock company. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dividend Increase 


An increase in the semi-annual dividend from $12 
to $1.50 per share has been announced by this compan) 
In addition, the company paid its usual year-end ext 
dividend of fifty cents per share. Both dividends were 
paid January 15 to stockholders of record December 31 


THE KENTUCKY CENTRAL Life & Accident 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 
Stock Dividend 


This company increased its capital from $600,000 t 
$750,000 on December 3, 1948 through the payment @ 
a 25% stock dividend to stockholders of record Novel 
ber 16. 
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THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE Insurance tnt aetna | 
Company, Ltd. 


cor f LAW UNION AND ROCK Insurance 
Or Company, Ltd. 
i london, England 





mi- Executive Changes 

re >. 

er- Worthington W. Smith, vice president and manager a ae 
Ost of the London & Lancashire Indemnity and vice presi ae FIRE INSURANCE 
Use dent of the Orient and Safeguard Insurance Companies - 

0 has been appointed deputy United States manager of the 

bh London & Lancashire Group. A. J. Stocklmier was ad- 

rer vanced from assistant manager to Pacific Coast manager 

aS of the fire companies in the group and from assistant 


secretary to vice president of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity as successor to W. \WV. Gilmore, retired. 


LUMBERMEN'S Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL Insurance 








Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Norwich Cathedral 
og ee 
— on 'NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
the Norwich Union Indemnity Company 75 Maiden Lane, New York 7) 
: ie oie os el 
is Doctor David MecCahan, professor of insurance, 
‘1 Wharton School ( University of Pennsylvania), has been 
the elected a director of the Lumbermen’s Insurance Com- 
+ pany and the Philadelphia National Insurance Company. 
sa Doctor McCahan is also a member of the board of 
trustees for both the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc., and the American 
College of Life Underwriters. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Raises Auto Dividend 
125 ie i 
A 15% dividend is being paid to policyholders of the 
an\ ° oa x e 
we, mutual on all automobile policies expiring on or after 
xifé Bt January 1, 1949. The current dividend is 10%. This 
- action parallels that recently taken by its affiliated com- 
5 pany, the American Motorists Insurance Company (see 
3est’s Fire & CasuALTY News for December). 
SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
MARYLAND Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE - 
Pays Dividend on Common 
0 te The company’s common stockholders of record De- 
nt ol cember 20, 1948 were paid a semi-annual dividend of 
vem- twenty-five cents per share on December 31. This is the 





irst dividend paid on the common stock since 1931. 
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MERCHANTS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Begins Business 


This company began active underwriting operations 
on November 4, 1948, with approved applications for 
insurance amounting to $25,000 in paid premiums and 
approved real estate mortgages of $26,044 as surplus. 
It was formed by Nile and Mary Adams, who operate 
the American Insurance Brokerage also of Kansas 
City. The latter will act as general agents for the new 
company. 


MICHIGAN Surety Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


Extra Dividend 


An extra dividend of twenty-five cents per share was 
paid on December 17 by the Michigan Surety to its 
stockholders of record December 1. In addition the com- 
pany paid its regular semi-annual dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share. 


THE NATIONAL Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Montreal, Quebec 


New Canadian Company 


A Dominion license carrier, The National Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Company, was recently organized 
to write fire and allied lines of insurance. Formed with 
an initial capital of $300,000 and surplus of $60,000, the 
company will take over the Canadian assets and liabil- 
ities of The Nationale Fire Insurance Company of Paris. 

J. A. Blondeau, president and managing director, 
holds the same position with the Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Canada and also serves as Canadian manager 
of the Excess Insurance Company, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, and The Nationale Fire Insurance Company, 
Paris, France. 








NATIONAL SURETY Corporation 
New York, New York 


Official Staff Change 


Ellis H. Carson was recently elected executive yice 
president, a member of the board of directors and ; 


member of the executive committee of the Nationg 
Surety. Mr. Carson resigned as assistant United States 
manager of the fire companies of the Royal-Liverpoo 
Group and vice. president of the Eagle, Globe and Royal 
Indemnity Companies on July 1, 1948 to join the 
National Surety as vice president. . 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' 
Association Casualty Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dividend Revision 


This company will return a dividend of 30% on con- 
tracts expiring in 1949, This rate compares with past 
advance declarations of 25% established in 1916. During 
the last eight years an extra dividend of 10% was als 
paid making an annual return of 35%. Management 
states: “This company, along with all other business, is 
experiencing tremendously increased costs of operation 
and increased costs in connection with losses, and at 
least for 1949 the indications are now that no further 
declarations will be made.” 


THE SAFETY Casualty Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Licensed 


lhe Safety Casualty Company, a Delaware corpora 
tion, was licensed by the Insurance Department of its m 
corporated state on November 22, 1948. Administrative 
offices are located in Dallas, Texas. Initial resources 


‘comprised paid-in capital of $100,000 and $221,000 con- 


tributed surplus. It is understood that the company, for 
the time being at least, will insure only employees 0 
the Magnolia Petroleum Company of Dallas. 





Globe and Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company 


* Insurance Company 


State of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN HOME 


Fire Assurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7.N. Y. 
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SAN JACINTO Insurance Company 


Nacogdoches, Texas 


Licensed 


This company was licensed on August 31 with a 
paid-in capital of $100,000 and paid-in surplus of 
similar amount. Fire and allied lines, automobile physi- 
cal damage, ocean and inland marine insurance are 
ynderwritten by the company. Majority of the stock- 
holders are local agents and business is only accepted 
from them. 


Officers and Directors 


Officers and their affiliations are: President, Julian 
E. Fruit, general agent; vice president and secretary, 
|.H. Painter, Jr., attorney ; vice president, R. N. Cason, 
director Stonefort National Bank, Nacogdoches ; treas- 
urer, Hollis F. Danvers, director Texas Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

The directorate includes David C. Bintliff, director 
Second National Bank, Houston; Bob Killson, direc- 
tor Houston Bank and Trust Company, Houston; 
Walter Mayer, director First National Bank, Beaumont 
and the previously named officers. 


STERLING Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Stock Sale 


A registration statement for the sale of 25,000 shares 
of $2.50 par value stock of the Sterling Insurance Com- 
pany was filed with the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion. The shares, to be offered for sale at $12.50 per 
share, are owned by Louis A. Breskin, president and 
chairman of the board (21,500 shares) ; Hy Natovik, a 
director (2,500 shares) ; and Louis Schwartz, a director 
(1,250 shares). These three stockholders, according to 
the prospectus, collectively own about 40% of the com- 
pany’s 400,000 outstanding shares. 


TENNESSEE FARMERS Insurance Company 


Columbia, Tennessee 
licensed 


This new enterprise was sponsored by the Tennessee 
Farm Bureau Federation and licensed during Novem- 
ber. The company began business with a capital of $105,- 
000 and contributed surplus of $52,500. Currently opera- 
lions are confined to the writing of automobile fire, theft, 
liability, property damage and collision coverages. 
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REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


INCORPORATED 
® 


Complete Facilities in 


the. domestic and 
“London Markets 


+ 
200 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Promotions Announced 


Halsted E. Redfield was recently appointed secre- 
tary of the accident department, to succeed the late 
Raymond A. Payne. Mr. Redfield has been with the 
Travelers since 1919 and an assistant secretary since 
January, 1940. Robert J. Sullivan and Carroll J. 
McBride were named assistant secretaries of the acci- 
dent department. 


TRI-STATE Fire Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Increases Capital 


The policyholders’ surplus of this company has been 
raised to in excess of $550,000. Capital was increased 
from $50,000 to $250,000 and $250,000 was added to 
surplus on December 2 through the sale of 2,000 new 
shares of stock at $225 each, par value $100, all of which 
were purchased by the parent organization, Tri-State 
Casualty Insurance Company. 


UTICA MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Utica, New York 


Dividend Revisions 


Dividends to policyholders of the mutual are to be 
raised from 15% to 20% on all lines, except automobile, 
effective February 1, 1949. The dividend on automobile 
is to be lowered as of the same date from 15% to 10% 
except in Massachusetts where the current 714% rate 
will be retained. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


1941 


BEST’S DIGEST OF IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS — the 
only work of its kind in 
existence. Designed to 
meet the needs of every- 
one interested in obtain- 
ing the true value of in- 
surance shares. 


1942 


Contains, on a@ per share 
basis, analyses of 130 fire, 
casualty and life insur- 
ance companies .. ten- 
year financial and oper- 
ating exhibits ..  liqui- 
dating value .. divi- 
dends .. premium rte 
serve equity .. invest- 
ment income .. capl- 
tal gains and losses .. 
also, important security 
holdings .. actual mar- 
ket value of assets .. 
group financial statements 
.. @te. 








1947 


FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS—YEAR-END PRICES 
6 , 4 


1948 


CASUALTY INSURANCE STOCKS—YEAR-END PRICES 1933-1948 


Shares 


Place your order now for 
prompt delivery. 


lity & Deposit ................ 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 4 ig ige E 
Incorporated = 2 E i ’ 8 

z wn zz” 

75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK/7,N. Y. v Sl este o 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 





CALIFORNIA NEW YORK TEXAS 
SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. Hoey, Exuison & Frost, Inc. 
Orgenised 1921 INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS JAMES H. ALDRIDGE COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland 
California 


118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Waritinc Att Crasses oF INSURANCE 
Loca anp Country WIpE 


INSURANCE MANAGERS 
P.O. Box 1155, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 








COLORADO 











RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bldg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


COLORADO WYOMING’ NEW MEXICO 


JOHN J. KELLE, INC. 


62 William St. 
N. Y. 5, N. Y. Bklyn. 2, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Fire and Casualty 


180 Montague St. 





FLORIDA 





Insurance and Reinsurance 


U.S.A. Canada Mexico 


_ VENS, DARGAN & ComPAny 
mAutancer anager 


Cravens, Dargan Buildings, 
Houston |, Texas 








HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 


NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bldg. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-9870 


TEXAS 





420 Lexington Ave. 








WALKER & LIPPITT 


SUPERVISING GENERAL AGENTS 


MIAMI 
First Federal Building 


JACKSONVILLE 
239 West Adams St. 


NEW YORK 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











TELEPHONE 
WH Itehall 3-9660 


WRIGHT 
New YORR7.NY AGENCY, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 


MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
FACILITIES 


THE 








FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON DALLAS okia. city 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 
General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 











410 Speed Building—Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky— Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 


KENTUCKY NORTH CAROLINA 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
UNDERWRITERS JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 


111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 
TELEPHONE C. 4-184! 
419 E. MARTIN STREET 


SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 





LOUISIANA 








R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


RICHARDS BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


OHIO UTAH 
THE INLAND AGENCY THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
Specializing i General Agents 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS Uteh, tdeho, Montana, Nevode 


Pays You 25% Commission 
2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











MONTANA 


MASSACHUSETTS OKLAHOMA WEST VIRGINIA 
FAIRFIELD & ELLIS Insurance and Reinsurance 
60, Congress St Bowen, Man. U.S.A. Canada Mexico ALFRED PAULL & SON, ING. 
ew or 
General Agents Fv Several Reliable Companies Supervising General Agents 
seoviate 


_ dhs. wrk, ntl & COMPANY 


804-4 atin: Building, 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 











CANADA 





H. S$. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 





J. R. POLLARD 
GENERAL AGENT 
First Nat’! Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fire — Marine — Casualty 








FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT —e & SON, LIMITED 
Canadian Representative 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


41 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 
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CANADA 





I 


FRANCIS M. HANN LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


VANCOUVER TELEGRAMS 
CANADA UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 








HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 

3 WEST PENDER ST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Telephone PAcific 4157 








Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & 60., 
LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT B8L06. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 








REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Secrament Street, Montreal 








REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 
Established 1672 


Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronte, Ont. 








WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Cenede, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


board of Trade Bidg. Montreal 
Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
jon, England. 


— 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bldg. Teronto 


Service Throughout Ceneda 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


UBLIC health security figured in 

several interesting developments 
last month. Winthrop Rockefeller, 
speaking before a joint conference 
of medical men and business men 
in New York, warned that unless 
industry makes greater security 
available to the people they will turn 
to the government for that protec- 
tion. His warning was pointed up 
by the program submitted for presi- 
dential consideration by Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Oscar Ewing. 
This is understood to include in- 
creased benefits and broadened par- 
ticipation in the social security pro- 
gram as well as President Truman’s 
proposal for federal health insurance. 

To combat any government-con- 
trolled health program, a fund of 
$3,500,000 is being collected from 
the member doctors of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The rais- 
ing of this fund, however, is under 
attack by the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health. The committee, a 
national organization of doctors and 
laymen, charges that the House of 
Delegates—the ruling body of the 
A.M.A.—is not representative of the 
membership and that it has failed to 
take the leadership in working out 
a program to bring adequate medical 
care within the reach of all Ameri- 
cans. Meanwhile, in British Colum- 
bia, the compulsory hospitalization 
insurance program was under attack 
in the form of a court case. One of 
the residents of the province has re- 
fused to pay the premium on the 
grounds that he has no assurance a 
hospital bed will be available to him 
if needed. 


ONTARIO AUTO RATES 
INCREASED 


IGHER automobile rates which 

became effective in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada on January 1, 
1949 are: collision, 21% ; bodily in- 
jury and property damage for the 
business classification, 7% ; collision 
on commercial vehicles, 17%, and 
bodily injury and property damage 
for commercial vehicles, 3.6%. In 
addition, a new preferred class was 
established for households having 
not more than two drivers, both over 


age 25. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


DVOCATING what he termed 

“Package Insurance,” Preston 
Hotchkis, president of the Founders’ 
Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, explained to a Pacific Coast 
All-Industry meeting recently, “| 
mean combining more hazards under 
one policy, simplifying some of the 
archaic forms now in use and in- 
cluding a headline summary of what 
is covered and what is excluded . 
Another major improvement we can 
adopt is to write this comprehensive 
policy on a continuous form basis.” 


NEW YORK RATE LAW 
HEARING 


N AMENDMENT to the New 

York insurance law to permit 
the exercise of “underwriting judg- 
ment” in rating multiple location 
fire risks was proposed by Elmer 
W. Sawyer, representing the In- 
surance Brokers Association, at a 
hearing before the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Insurance 
Rates and Regulation. Mr. Sawyer 
explained the amendment 
legalize such procedure at least to 
the extent to which it has been used 
in the past and emphasized that it 
would not affect risks subject only 
to classification rates but only those 
recognized by law as entitled to 
individual treatment. 

The proposal was opposed by 
Abraham Kaplan of the legal firm of 
Powers, Kaplan and Berger and 
Deputy Superintendent Bohlinger 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. Mr. Kaplan contended that 
the amendment would destroy the 
present theory of rate making and 
tend to burden small risks, while 
Mr. Bohlinger declared that the law 
already provided sufficient elasticity 
to accomplish the ends sought by the 
brokers. 


would 


HEALTH INS. IN CAL. 


OMMISSIONER W. K. 

Downey of California has indi- 
cated that he will ask the legislature 
of that state for legislation which 
will allow him to prosecute certain 
health insurance cases presently not 
covered by the insurance code. 
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Our Industry—from page 25 


premiums written were $2,075,000,- 
OOO, and the indications are that pre- 
mium writings for 1948 will total 
approximately $2,500,000,000. 
Thus, the 
panies alone have increased their 


stock casualty com- 
premium writings by over a billion 
dollars per annum within a period 
of only three years. In other words, 
merely the increase in premium writ- 
ings during the last three years alone 


has been greater than the total busi- 
ness written by all stock casualty 
companies in a recent as 
1941, when the premium writings 
were slightly less than $1,000,000,- 
000. 

2. Are the casualty 
over-extended 


year as 


companies 
actually when pre- 
mium amount to more 
than two dollars per dollar of capital 
and surplus ? 
Answer: As we 


World War I, 


writings 


came out of 
\merican industry 














Tasurance companies 
serve the public in many ways 
not directly connected with the sale of 
insurance or the payment of losses. The 
GENERAL ACCIDENT and POTOMAC 
have long contributed to nation-wide | 
programs of fire and accident prevention. 

Through the dissemination of safety ma- 
terial and the encouragement of safety 


programs, every effort is made to ad- 


vance the public welfare...Get the 


GENERAL idea on 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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in general and casualty insurance 
in particular had a very abrupt and 
sharp growth, just as in the lag 
three Premiun 
writings increased from $283,000. 
OOO a vear in 1918 to $443,000.09 
in 1921, the growth being about 75 
per cent in contrast with the expan- 


postwar years 


sion of 81 per cent in_ premiun 
writings in the three vears following 
World War II. 

Sut, back in those old-fashioned 
days, no great evils resulted fron 
writing more than $2 of premiun 
per dollar of capital funds. In 1919 
all stock casualty companies com- 
bined wrote nearly $3 of premiums 
per dollar of policyholders’ surplus, 
and premium writings in 1920 were 
actually more than $3 per dollar of 
capital and surplus. Many individual 
companies wrote $4 and $5 of pre- 
mium per dollar of policyholders 
surplus, and the most notable effect 
was that earnings of companies were 
very and insurance _ stocks 
proved profitable investments for 
their owners. 


go cl, 


Underwriting Profit 


3. Does the realization of an un 
derwriting profit of five per cent 
suggest that the public is_ being 
plundered for the benefit of the 
hundreds and thousands of investors 
who own the insurance companies? 

Answer: Hardly. Ten large stock 
casualty insurance companies last 
year wrote an aggregate of $417- 
400,000 of net premiums on capital 
funds of $207,800,000, or almost 
exactly $2 of premiums per dollar of 
policvholders’ surplus. If those ten 
companies earn an_ underwriting 
profit of five per cent on this bust- 
ness and derive the investment in- 
come which actually accumulated 
to such companies last year, the net 
earnings after taxes would be 
equivalent to only eight per cent 
of the capital invested in the busi 
ness. 

Note particularly that this eight 
per cent return (not in dividends, 
but total earnings of which only @ 
conservative fraction properly could 
be considered available for the pay- 
ment of dividends to stockholders 
is based upon a presumed under- 
writing profit margin of five per 
cent and premium writings of two 
for one, which seems to be regarded 
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anc as the maximum permissable volume 
ae in relation to capital funds. In other F _ 
les words, total earnings of eight per 5. 
iun cent on invested capital represents ) shen 
1). the maximum to be hoped tor from deserve the best in protec 0 
00K) a company which is_ writing the : = 
7 allowable limit of premiums in rela- Ee 
van. tion to its capital funds and which is a 
_ earning the full five per cent un- a 9 
ving derwriting profit which some of our BP 5 Vs 
contemporaries view as excessive lar 8p 
med profits from insurance. Sn PP _SE 
ron P ——_« AA 
‘a Maximum Return = tA 
919 ° E 2a- 
| Thus, total earnings at the rate of ZZ: ; 
a eight per cent per annum of invested $ y 
Po capital would be the maximum 'Y 
4 amount realizable under the most : 
a extreme, favorable conditions. Such 
; 7 fgures give no regard to recurrent 
= eriods like those awful five years 
ee from 1929 through 1933 when stock 
“ye casualty insurance companies suf- 
we jered underwriting losses of five per 
k cent, or more than $3,600,000,000 ot 
re earned premiums: and many of the 
casualty companies then existing To all > Steal — i il 
failed. These maximum _ realizable o all our friends throughout the Insurance 
earnings of eight per cent on invested World, The United States Headquarters of The 
capital could not be attained if a London & Lancashire Group sends greetings 
un- company earned anything nen than ual teeth: ellis Caw Gee: Hens Cee 
cent five per cent profit or wrote less 
ping than $2 of 2a gay per dollar of The Companies of The London & Lancashire 
the capital and surplus. : 
vl All of the foregoing facts consti- Group are offering complete services in Casualty 
ies? tute a supposititious case which can and Fire Insurance. 
rock be found only in the laboratory test 
last tube of ideal conditions. Actually, 
17- the real facts are these: 
vital For the past five-year period, is 
nost 1944 to 1947 inclusive, the real profit r— = THE L on d on & L ancas h ire 
r of of all stock casualty insurance com- iene GROUP 
ten panies averaged only 6% per cent -~, THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
ting per annum. And this 6% per cent eg PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
usi- tepresents the companies’ earnings cae COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
in- from all sources, as follows: (1) (Fire Deponment) LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ated underwriting profit, (2) income 
net from interest, dividends and rent, companies they represent, and I POLL SHOWS COMPANIES 
be and (3) credit given for 30 per cent hope I have set forth here the ARE JUST 
cent of the increase in unearned premium dilemma we are in. We are in this 
usi- Teserve. business together. It has been IXTY-FIVE percent of people 
In other words, the companies profitable to all of us in the past. It interviewed consider casualty in- 
ight teach an average profit of 614 per will be profitable to all of us in the — surance companies as generally fair 
nds, cent only by following the very pro- future if we realize and admit that in settlement of their claims. A sur- 
va cedure I object to as being socialistic we are partners for keeps. All we vey conducted by “The Iowa Poll” 
suld Mm principle. I call that nothing less now need is the type of government and reviewed by the Des Moines 
pay than preposterous! supervision which will enable us to Register declared that approxi- 
ots) It is bad enough to be competing be harnessed under the same yoke mately half of the affirmative an- 
der: with industry and commerce, with- and go forward. swers were based upon personal ex- 
per out the need of competing with our- ; ; perience and the remainder on hear- 
two | Slves. The agents have been free — of'the International Association of Casualty and Say; about 20% expressed no 
dei J ™ the past year to criticize the jury Litejwriters and the National Associ: Opinion, 
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State Regulation—from page 22 


to me, seems important. The com- 
missioners themselves realized it in 
setting up the new facilities. The 
problem is this: Each state insur- 
ance department has, from time to 
time, obtained opinions of the At- 
torney General of the state on the 
interpretation of the insurance laws 
of the state. Each state insurance 
department has, from time to time, 
issued rulings and opinions as to 
the proper construction of its in- 
surance laws. Sometimes these have 
been published, sometimes they have 
been released only to the particular 
company with respect to which the 
question was raised. 


The Rules of the Game 


Consistency in the administration 
and interpretation of the insurance 
laws of the various states requires 
that opinions and rulings of the in- 
surance departments of the states 
be promulgated in a reasonably for- 
mal way, that they may be made 
available promptly and completely 
to all segments of the industry af- 
fected thereby. If, on the basis of 


later advices, amendments to the 
law, or otherwise, these opinions or 
rulings become ineffective, they 
should be withdrawn in as formal 
a fashion as they were promulgated. 
The industry is entitled to know 
the rules of the game, the state in- 
surance departments are under obli- 
gation to tell them what the rules 
are. 

Other states are interested also. 
A commissioner issuing a ruling is 
interested in what other states have 
done. The secretary’s office should 
be in a position at all times to advise 
states generally as to what rulings 
are in effect, what states have issued 
rulings on particular subjects, and 
to provide full information relative 
to them. If the secretary’s office 
functions in this manner, it will have 
gone a long way to relieve the un- 
certainties that attend the super- 
visory practice of issuing rulings 
and opinions. 


Preliminary Hearings 


The commissioners, as a group, 
are well aware of the desire of a 
great majority of units in the in- 
dustry to comply with existing rul- 
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ings. It is the disposition of th 
industry to comply without argy. 
ment, provided the rulings a 
reasonable and their application ap 
area are adequately defined, (4 
ruling should be regarded as , 
serious promulgation.) I think thy 
most commissioners have bee 
guilty at one time or another ¢ 
issuing a general ruling without ap. 
propriate preliminary hearing, |; 
there are to be rulings, and if th 
industry is to be expected to folloy 
them willingly, I submit that this 
can best be accomplished by a 
appropriate notice of the intent { 
promulgate a ruling, and calling ; 
hearing with reference thereto. 

Once the ruling has been mage 
it should be published as a guid 
to the industry and a pattern for 
administrative action by the insur. 
ance department. I would even g 
so far as to recommend that a 
rulings be identified serially and 
published in the official reports ¢j 
the National Association of Insur. 
ance Commissioners. As _ practices 
change with the passage of time 
and as modifications become neces. 
sary, they can be made in full vies 
of the industry, which is the interes 
affected thereby, and in a way whic: 
applies equally to every unit of the 
industry. ' 


Standardized Requirements 


Another problem which we mus 
face squarely, if state supervision i 
to be effective and workable, is the 
lack of uniformity between states i 
the requirements made of insurane 
companies. The dilemma of th 
varying requirements of the statts 
is a serious burden to the co 
panies, and, I believe, unnecessafil 
cumbersome to the department 
That is particularly true as to polit 
forms, tax return forms, counter 
signature requirements, and th 
licensing of agents. 

To that end I would like to re 
ommend that a thorough study 
made of the feasibility of setting 
within the secretary’s office facil 
ties for the approval of policy form 
and the establishment of a progta 
to be adopted uniformly by # 
states which would eventually state 
ardize agents’ qualification, counter 
signature, and tax return requif 
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ments. Any deviations from an 
approved standard policy made nec- 
essary by statutes could be effected 
by riders designed to incorporate 
into the policy forms any peculiar 
requirements of the respective states. 


Mail Order Insurance 


A rather vigorous attack has re- 
cently been made by the postal 
quthorities upon certain mail order 
insurance concerns, chiefly in the 
accident and health field. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is also mak- 
ing an investigation of mail order 
insurance companies. There appears 
to be justifiable cause to complain 
of the activities of these companies. 
They undoubtedly take home sub- 
stantial amounts of premiums from 
every state, in connection with 
which they pay no taxes to these 
states. Their policies are not sub- 
ject to review by the state insurance 
departments ; their practices are not 
subject to state scrutiny, and the 
policyholders in these companies 
usually have no recourse against 
them in the courts of the state in 
which they live. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has been 
considering the problem of unau- 
thorized insurance for many years. 
A complete solution has not yet 
been found. The association has, 
however, recommended an act to 
the legislatures of the various states 
under which the commissioner of 
the domiciliary state of any insur- 
ance company can take action in the 
event a company of his state op- 
erates in a state in which it has not 
secured a certificate of authority. 
This act has not been widely 
adopted. 

The problem of unauthorized in- 
surance must and will be solved. It 
will be unfortunate if the individual 
states themselves do not attack this 
problem forcefully, both from the 
standpoint of the standards of super- 
vision applied by the home state, and 
by the use of some such device as 
has been recommended by the asso- 
ciation. I cannot believe that the 
commissioners of the various states 
can fail to realize the seriousness of 
the situation and to act accordingly. 
The association, in the meantime, 
should continue its study to the end 
of assisting in every way possible. 
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Unless, of course, your 
field man happens along 
at the right moment. 
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Insurance has become a national 
business. A great many companies 
transact business from coast to coast 
and in the outlying possessions. 
Numerous companies of medium and 
smaller size are likely to confine 
their operations to integrated areas 
of adjacent states. One of the effects 
of state supervision, however, is to 
fix the boundaries of expansion on 
the basis of political lines of de- 
marcation rather than the bound- 
aries of trading areas. 


Each state, of course, has within 
it the right to fix the qualifications 
with which a company must com- 
ply before it can operate within the 
state. If these qualifications become 
unreasonable we will have estab- 
lished trade barriers which are re- 
pugnant to the theory of the free 
flow of commerce between the states. 
Generally speaking, the laws of the 
states establish reasonable require- 
ments for qualification. It is always 

(Continued on the next page) 
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State Regulation—Continued 


possible, however, for the admin. 


istrative officials of a state to con- 
strue its statutes in such a Way that 
a practical barrier is erected againg 
companies fully entitled, on the basis 
of financial condition, good manage. 
ment and legitimate practices, tp 
find little difficulty or delay in ey. 
tending its operations into ney 
states. 

The companies affected, of course 
are reluctant to seek enforcement oj 
their rights through the courts, be 
cause the penalties of publicity 
tending = such 
greater than the value of the righ 


litigation are 


to do business 1n the particular state 
should 
these points. It is not their functior 


Commissioners recognize 
to erect barriers by establishing ad- 
ministrative procedures which are 
inimical to the principles of free 
competition among all who are quali 
fied to compete with one another 
for business in the respective juris 
dictions. 

The insurance industry has, it 
the main, always done its share t 
make state regulation effective. Its 
members have cooperated with the 
regulatory efforts of state officials, 
and have diligently attempted t 
regulate the industry. So their part 
in future efforts to make state regu- 
lation effective will be merely t 
“keep up the good work.” If im 
dustry men will cooperate with the 
commissioners in the future, as the) 
have in the past, they will greath 
assist the regulatory officials in per 
forming their proper functions. | 
conceive these functions to be: 

1. To see that insurance con 

panies are financially sound; 


2. To see that claims are settle 
fairly in accordance with the 
policy contracts; and 


3. To adequately protect the pub- 
lic against exploitation 
fraud. 

Let all in the = industry 

friendly hands in future efforts t 

effectively carry out these objec: 

tives, for the go x] of the indust? 
and the advancement of the publ 
interest. 


address before the National 
mmissioners. 


From at 
sociation of Insurance Co 
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PRODUCTS LIABILITY - Part II 


\N THE first part of this article 

| gave a bird’s-eye view of the 

law applying to manufacturers 
and vendors. It is neither a schol- 
arly nor comprehensive review of 
the decisions, nor have I made any 
attempt to define, explain or recon- 
cile the wide differences between 
courts of different states on similar 
questions. That is a job for a lawyer 
—not an underwriter. 

These decisions mainly confirm 
established rules of liability. I find 
nothing especially new or startling 
in them for either the manufacturer, 
vendor or the underwriter. What is 
significant is the proof in these cases 
that every manufacturer and vendor, 
regardless of what he makes or 
sells, is constantly exposed to claims 
for injuries from those who con- 
sume, use or handle his product or 
happen to be in the vicinity of them 
when something goes wrong. In 
this situation products liability in- 
surance has its function, which is 
to assume the loss resulting from 
these claims and to provide a service 
to the insured manufacturer or 
vendor through expert investigation 
and defense. 


Typical Coverage 


Let us examine the typical prod- 
ucts coverage and, without going too 
much into detail, see what it under- 
takes to do and what it does not do. 

The insuring agreement of the 
typical policy undertakes to pay on 
behalf of the insured all sums which 
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the insured shall become legally ob 
ligated to pay as damages because 
of bodily injury, sickness or dis- 
ease, including death resulting there- 
from, or injury to or destruction of 
property arising out of the handling 
or use of or the existence of 
condition in products 
manufactured, sold, handled or dis- 
tributed by the insured when caused 
by accident away from the premises 
of the insured and after he has 
relinquished possession to others. 


any 


goods or 


The typical policy in the case of 
most products also covers such in- 
jury or damage when resulting from 
the completed operations of the in- 
sured in connection with the erec- 
tion, installation or repair of the 
product. 


Exclusions 


The policy will specifically ex- 
clude coverage for— 


A. bodily injury to, or sickness, 
disease or death of any em- 
ployee of the insured while 
engaged in the employment of 
the insured or any obligation 
for which the insured or any 
company as his insurer may 
be held liable under any work- 
men’s compensation law, 

B. liability of others assumed by 
the insured under any contract 
or agreement, 

C. equipment or other property 
rented to or located for use of 
others but not sold, 


D. injury to or destruction of 
property owned, occupied, or 
used by, rented to or in the 
care, custody or control of the 
insured, 

E. injury to or destruction of 
goods, products, or completed 
work out of which the accident 
arises. 


The products policy because of 
the very nature of the coverage con- 
tains a unique limitation on the 
company’s aggregate liability result- 
ing from one common cause of in- 
jury. If the insured baker puts out 
a bad lot of cream puffs causing 
illness to scores of people, is that 
one accident or as many accidents as 
there are claims? In other words, 
does the company’s limit of liabilty 
which is expressed as so many dol- 
lars for each person and so many 
dollars for each accident apply to 
each of the afflicted persons or to the 
entire episode? The typical policy 
will read as follows—“all such dam- 
ages arising out of one prepared or 
acquired lot of goods or products 
shall be considered as arising out 
of one accident.” Thus, in the cream 
puff case the limit of the company’s 
liability for each accident would ap- 
ply to the entire episode whether 
two or two hundred persons were 
injured. 

Limitations upon the coverage 
may be itemized as follows: 

1. The liability must be imposed 
by law or under a warranty. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Products Liability—Continued 


2. The insured must have re- 
linquished possession of the 
product to others—hence in- 
jury from a demonstration by 
the insured’s employee would 
not be covered, such coverage 
being the function of another 
type of liability insurance. 

3. The injury must occur away 
from the premises of the in- 
sured. Thus, an explosion of 
a gas cylinder on the insured’s 
premises, although at the time 
in the hands of an independent 
truckman, would not be cov- 
ered under the products pol- 
icy. 

4. Damage to the insured’s own 
property or property in his 
care, custody or control, is 
not covered. 

5. Neither is injury to em- 
ployees of the insured if en- 


gaged in the employment at 

the time of injury. 
6. Nor is property or equipment 
leased to or located for the 
use of others but not sold. 
I-xamples of which would be 
bottle making machines, 
threshers, I.B.M. equipment 
and the like. 
Coverage is excluded for dam- 
age to the product itself, that 
is, the thing which has caused 
the accident. Thus, products 
motor car 


NX 


coverage for a 
manufacturer would not cover 
damage to the motor car al- 
though other injury or dam- 
age resulting would be cov- 
ered. 

8. The injury or damage must 
be caused by accident and 
if goods or products from 
one prepared or acquired lot 
shall after the sale produce 
injuries to more than one per- 
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son, the injuries to all per. 
sons proceeding from tha 
common cause shall be cop. 
sidered one accident. 

9. The manufacturer’s or yep. 
dor’s loss of profit on the sale 
or ‘loss of anticipated profits 
from expected future sales 
are not covered. Such losses 
are a business loss that shoul 
be borne as a business risk. 

10. The policy does not cover 
the expense of avoiding jp. 
jury as in the recapture of 
defective products. 

11. The policy will apply only 
accidents occurring in “the 
United States, its territories 
or possessions, Canada or 
Newfoundland. 


3uyers may dislike some or all 
of these limitations upon the prod- 
ucts liability coverage and _ have 
made effort from time to time te 
secure relief from those exclusions 
which leave gaps not filled by other 
conventional coverages. They prob- 
ably object most strenuously, or at 
least so it seems, to the policy re 
quirement that the loss be “caused 
by accident.” 


Occurrence or Event 


This opens up the now common- 
place argument between buyers and 
insurers concerning the merits of 
this phraseology which is standard 
for nearly all liability insurance pol- 
icies. “Occurrence” or “event” or 
“happening” are the words to use in 
place of accident, so we are told day 
by day. Underwriters are at least 
lacking in zest for this suggestion 
if they have not stoutly resisted it 
It is my impression that most, if not 
all, of the leading companies have 
declined to write policies on the 
“occurrence” basis. 

Now let us examine this cot 
troversy a bit. Does the buyer get 
something worth all the fuss if he 
persuades the writing of his policy 
on the “occurrence” basis? It de 
pends on his business. Offhand, ! 
doubt if it means anything to many 
kinds of risks. Take the manufat- 
turer of candy, or chewing gut, 
bread, beverages, in fact, any comes 
tibles. What does he get that he 
loses under the standard phrase 
ology? 
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But there are many risks where 
the proposed phraseology might 
work a great change in the coverage 
of the property damage insuring 
agreement. It might have the effect 
of bringing losses under the policy 
that were never before considered 
as losses of an insurable nature. 
They were considered business 
losses not insurable losses, i.e., losses 
inherent in the very risk of doing 
business and undertaking to satisfy 
its customers. Let us consider a few 
cases based on fact and fancy. 


Business Losses 


A manufacturer sold a material 
used in the manufacture of shoes. 
The material failed to function as it 
should and he was confronted by a 
large claim from the shoe man based 
on the spoilage of many shoes. 

A manufacturer of tractors 
daimed a tractor would fulfill a 
farmer's special need. The tractor 
was unsuitable, failed to do the 
work and the farmer sued. 

An engine manufacturer alleged 
certain qualities and capacities for 
is marine engines which induced 
the purchase of one of them by a 
fisherman. The engine did not per- 
form the job and in fact it was so 
overtaxed it broke down. The 
fisherman had to hire a tow and in 
addition lost his catch. 

A paint manufacturer claimed his 
paint was suitable as to color and 
other qualities. It was used by a 
furniture manufacturer with such 
results he was faced with the need 
lor either scrapping the pieces 
painted or else removing the paint. 
This also happened in the painting 
of motor cars and with paint used on 
railroad cars. 


Not a Casualty 


These losses may have been “oc- 
currences.” Certainly there is not 
apparent any damage to property 
Caused by accident.” Loss of some 
kind has indeed resulted and must 
be borne by someone. But what oc- 
casioned the loss? A casualty ? Not, 
at least, in the sense in which we 
have been accustomed to use the 
Word. Instead, it appears that all 
of these losses were due to a failure 
ot performance, efficiency or suit- 
ability. The vendor claimed a qual- 
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CRIME DOES PAY 





NOW ... in one policy . . . for one premium . . . you can 


sell all the burglary, robbery, fraud, forgery, dishonesty 


protection any business man needs or wants. 


NOW you can go into the most neglected market in 


the insurance field and offer the broadest, most flexible 


crime loss coverage ever written. 


NOW you can have the backing of Continental’s inten- 


sive advertising and merchandising campaign aimed at 


large and small business owners from coast to coast! 


NOW you can give every prospect a FREE copy of the 


valuable, fact-filled booklet—“Crime Loss Prevention”— 


nationally advertised and locally distributed by agents 


to increase their incomes and build their businesses. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 





ity of efficiency and suitability that 
his product did not possess. The 
loss was due to the absence of these 
qualities, not to an unforeseeable 
and fortuitous event. 

These losses would not be covered 
under the typical policy with its 
standard wording. Perhaps the law- 
yers and draftsmen would not con- 
sider them covered even under 
“occurrence coverage.” 

But is it this sort of thing a buyer 
wants when he asks for the broader 
coverage? Does he really believe it 


is the function of products insurance 
to insure the efficiency of products, 
their capacity to perform in the way 
claimed for them? Does this also 
mean the insurer should take over 
the operation of complaint depart- 
ments? Is a suit, for example, based 
upon unsatisfactory pulling power of 
an engine and its excessive gasoline 
consumption, a job for the products 
insurer ? 
I submit the answer for these 
questions should be in the negative. 
(Continued on page 102) . 
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EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. ROBERTSON—PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY 


Ineurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


107 William Street 


CHICAGO 


175 West Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO 


114 Sansome Street 


LOS ANGELES 


606 South Hill Street 


Capacity to meet demand 
with safety—a problem un- 
derwriters solve with Rein- 
surance. Employers service 
in this field is seasoned and 
satisfactory. 


January 1914-January 1949 
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IN INDUSTRY © ON‘ THE HIGHWAY © IN THE HOME 


COMMON HAZARDS 


TIS a fact, unfortunately over 
looked by many, that most fires 
are caused by common hazards. 
The following list prepared by the 
National Fire Protection 
tion covering the three year period, 
(937-1939, shows the probable dis- 
tribution by cause of each hundred 


Asst Cla- 


fires originating from known causes, 
ther than that of exposure: 


Matches and smoking ........ 23 
Defective or overheated chim- 
Oe  . eeeererr rere 12 
Defective or overheated or 
poorly installed stoves, fur- 
naces and boilers .......... 8 
Hot ashes and coals......... 3 
I i ocat coos ew wie wile as whee ] 


Flammable liquids, including 
home dry cleaning, starting 
fires, and gasoline and kero- 


sene cooking and lighting... 7 


Sparks on roof ............. 11 
Electricity and electrical de- 
vices LEER ELE E PERCE Tee 10 
I he ac 0. 00.0 art 0 0's i 
Gas, natural and artificial 
Ignition of hot grease, tar, wax 
eee 2 
pen flames, lights and sparks 2 
Explosions TT TELULUOLALe TT ee 2 
Spontaneous ignition ........ 3 
Rubbish and litter .......... 4 
kate a gt 1 
Miscellaneous .............. 5 
ai 6 ten inh le 100 


What are fire engineers going to 
lo about these common hazards? 
I know what we have been doing 
just marking down on our inspec- 
ions, 


“Only common hazards pres- 
ent.” 


Yet these very words are the 
Teason for our inspection. 
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In the period from 1930 to 1946 
the N.F.P.A. compiled the following 
record of fire causes: 


24,000 fires 
21,000 “ 
13,000 “ 


Common hazards 
Special hazards 


Unknown causes .... 


Types of Hazards 
A common fire hazard is one 
which is likely to be found in all 
structures of each class. It is a heat, 
light, power, smoking or other haz- 
ard such as: matches, housekeeping, 
outdoor housekeeping, floor oils and 


cleaning compounds, lockers and 
cupboards, wiping rags, waste, oily 
material, packing material, com- 


bustible fibres, locomotive sparks, 
sparks from chimneys and _ refuse 
burners, and many others. 

Matches and smoking is the larg- 
est single fire cause. Attempts to 
eliminate the hazard by prohibiting 
smoking are seldom successful be- 
cause we do not have enough super- 
We don't need new laws 
prohibiting smoking—what we need 
is more supervision over smoking 
and matches. Instead of prohibiting 
smoking in plants, there should be 
a safe place provided for workers to 
smoke in. This might eliminate 
some match and cigarette fires, at 
present “Public Enemy #1” in 
causes for common fires. 

Let’s go on now to the second 
step in causes of common hazards, 
housekeeping. Rubbish and waste 
material of various kinds contribute 
to a large number of fires, and are 
frequently classified as a fire cause, 
although, except in case of spon- 


vision. 


taneous ignition, such material does 
not cause fires. It furnishes the 
tinder for ignition by small sources 
of heat and fuel and for the spread 
of fires. 
ishes, floor oils, etc., are hazardous 
by reason of a tendency to spon- 
taneous heating. They should be 
kept in tight containers. 


Cleaning compounds, pol- 


Rubbish and waste should not be 
allowed to accumulate where it can 
serve to spread a fire. Dry weeds 
and grass around buildings are defi- 
nite fire hazards. Floor oils are a 
hazard when freshly applied. Waxes 
are hazardous, especially so when 
used with electric floor polishers. 
Water emulsion waxes are 
Sweeping compounds consisting of 
sawdust treated with oil may be haz- 
ardous. ‘The use of sawdust to ab- 
sorb oil increases the fire hazard. 
There are non-combustible oil ab- 
sorptive materials available for this 
purpose. 

Metal and stove polishes may be 
dangerous but safe materials for all 
purposes may be found by referring 
to the Underwriters Laboratories 
list when there is a question. 

Lockers and cupboards must be 
kept clean. Wooden lockers are 
most hazardous and should be in- 
spected often. 

Wiping rags, waste and other oily 
material may cause spontaneous ig- 
nition. Standard waste cans should 
be used and emptied daily. Oily 
wiping rags should be laundered 
often. 

Packing material should be kept 
in safe bins or special vaults. Auto- 
matic sprinklers are desirable even 
if balance of building is not so pro- 
tected. 


safe. 


(Continued on the next page) 











Common Hazards—Continued 


Combustible fibres such as cotton 
burn rapidly. Jute processing in- 
volves the hazard of flyings, which 
calls for additional precautions in- 
cluding a special type of electrical 
equipment. The things to remember 
with combustible fibres are their 
flammability, combustibility, suscep- 
tibility to damage by fire, smoke and 
water and salvage probability. 

To combat the danger of sparks 
from locomotive stacks: (1) provide 


a spark arrester, (2) eliminate com- 
bustible roofing, (3) protect win- 
dows by 14-inch galvanized iron 
screens, (4) keep closed scuttles, 
doors and other openings through 
which sparks could drift or fall, and 
(5) keep property free of combus- 
tible refuse such as dry leaves and 
grass. 

As for sparks from chimneys and 
refuse burners, spark arresters are 
the answer. 

Let’s do something about these 
common hazard fires. Why wait 





Group. 





tandard’s time-honored record for 
fair dealing is reflected in prompt, equi- 
table claim payments from coast-to-coast 


on the multiple lines offered by the 


Standard of Detroit Group 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 


PIRE e AUTO e MARINE e CASUALTY e FIDELITY © SURETY « AVIATION 








until times change? The time 4 
now. Maybe we can stop some d 
these fires before they get into th 
large fire class, such as we are hay. 
ing daily, in every town and cit 
Fire insurance engineers can off 
their knowledge to the fire chief ¢ 
their city. They can talk at th 
schools about ““How to keep your 
home or business from burning’ 
They can offer their services 4 
their club or town or city. Why ng 
start Let’s help cut dow: 
some of these common fire hazards 


now ? 


by doing something about it. 


From an address before the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Engineers 


Association 


APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
PROPOSED 


N APPRENTICESHIP pro. 

gram to develop men competent 
to deal with technical rate-making 
problems has proposed }y 
James M. Cahill, secretary of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Us- 
derwriters and president of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society. “Capable 
young men and women should k 
hired for training as casualty actv- 
aries and these professional peopl 
should be encouraged to make rapid 
progress and be rewarded accoré- 
ingly. Only by getting such an ap- 
prenticeship program promptly u- 
der way can the casualty insurance 
industry hope to cope with the prat- 
tical situation facing it in the years 
immediately ahead,” stated Mr 
Cahill. 


been 


PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAM 


L. DAVIS and Son, gener 
eagents of San Antonio, Texas 
are the insurance sponsor of the pre 
gram being put on by the Unite 
States Government and radio station 
KMAC of San Antonio. The ptt 
gram is entitled Security | 
America. United States saving 
bonds are given away to listentt 
who write the best slogan in answe 
to the following : “I think we shoul 
continue to buy United States Sa 
ings Bonds because :” 

There will be several sponsos 
from other business firms, but th 
Davis firm represents the insuraitt 
industry of the state. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty Ne 
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CULTIVATE LAWYERS 


stepchild in insurance. Alto- 
gether too few agents avail 
themselves of the opportunities pro- 
vided by this type of business. Yet 
riven half a chance, probate and 
court bonds prove to be good busi- 


Pavers bonds seem to be the 


ness. 
Here’s a method you can use to 


jevelop this business for yourself. 
I's a way of getting started in this 
line gradually without interfering 
with the rest of your work. Yet, over 
a period of time you get a good 
joothold in this lucrative field. How 
to do it is based on a very simple 
idea. 


Contact New Attorneys 


The idea I have in mind is simply 
this: contact young attorneys upon 
their being admitted to the bar. By 
cultivating young attorneys when 
they are first starting in business, 
you get them into the habit of using 
your surety facilities. As these at- 
torneys grow in importance, their 
surety requirements will also be 
greatly increased. Those who are 
among the first to recognize a new- 
comer to a profession and keep up 
the contact, get in on the ground 
floor. 

In most states, State Bar Exami- 
nations are held twice a_ year. 
Through your newspaper you can 
get a list of names and addresses of 
the successful candidates. Pick out 
those names in the territory where 
you do your business. You may find 
there are quite a few in your im- 
mediate vicinity, particularly if you 
live ina good-sized city. 


Send a Letter 


To each successful candidate send 
a letter of congratulations pointing 
out your willingness to service his 
future surety needs. Your chances 
of his reading that letter are very 
good. It isn’t likely that he will toss 
itinto the wastebasket unread. After 
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all, he is new in the business and for 
a while at least will eagerly read 
everything in his mail, especially any 
letter pertaining to his newly en- 
tered profession. 

You don’t have to circularize all 
the names at one time. Send out a 
few letters at a time or as many as 
you can follow up in person without 
taking too much time from the rest 
of your work. As you probably have 


We think the results justify the 
effort. Of course, this is really a long- 
range program which usually comes 
to a point slowly as the young at- 
torney becomes more recognized and 
sought after in his community. But 
what’s wrong with a long-range pro- 
gram like this, particularly if it 
doesn’t have to take too much of 
your time? 

Besides, it will lead you to other 
contacts and to selling other kinds of 


insurance. 


—From the Employers’ Pioneer. 





When Does a Lawyer Need a Judicial Bond? 


SITUATION 
Death 


DUTY REQUIRING BOND 


To handle estate as administrator, executor, or 


trustee 


Persons without legal 
capacity 
Partition of realty or 
business 
Insolvency 


To handle property as guardian of a minor or an 
incompetent 


To divide and distribute property 
To liquidate in Federal Bankruptcy or reorganize 


a@ company, etc. 


Court. Action 


Especially when it is necessary to attach or replevin 


property. 





found out, this is a good way to 
carry out any direct mail campaign 
for that matter. Send out a few 
letters a day. In this way a long list 
can be circularized and followed up 
without taking too much time at 
once, yet the results can be grati- 
fying. It is like the fifteen minutes 
spent each day in profitable reading, 
which at the end of a given period 
is said to make a well-read man out 
of you. 


Follow Up in Person 


The follow-up call comes next. 
You may already know the young 
attorney. No harm has been done 
by sending him a letter. You merely 
have reminded him in a business- 
like way that in addition to other 
insurance you are also in the probate 
and court bond business and would 
like to be of service if and when he 
needs a bond. 

I have worked with a number of 
agents in developing probate and 
court bond business in just this way. 





seep ve THE ACCEPTANCE OF YOUR 
BON KS BY KEEPING ANCHOR'S 
*FIELD ¢ COUNSELLOR” CABINET AT YOUR 


A simplified system for the preparation of Bond 
submissions—organizes the entire business for 
the Agent. 

Application supply folders with indexed, man- 
ual-colored tabs carrying complete instructions 
for submission of risks: in addition, copyrighted 
factual information of an educational nature, 
in condensed form. 

Anchorating Assures Smooth Saleing 

Short Form Applications Simplified Rate Manual 


/ 


ANCHOR CASUALTY CO. 


! MINWN 


ane 
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PROVE DE NCE WASHINGTON 


INSURANCE COMPANY ~~ 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


1799 
Coffee House, earliest 
meeting place of the 
Providence Insurance Co. 


“Insuring American Property Owners for a Century and a Hal 





New Home Office Building 
to be dedicated this year 





Som the late 1600's, ships 


sailing out of Providence were to be found 
in Boston, Long Island Sound and even 
the Barbadoes. As trade expanded and 





traffic to Europe became more preva. 
lent, it was necessary to see that the 
ships and cargoes were underwritten 
against loss. The usual procedure was 
to issue a policy for the necessary 
amount ... then the individual un. 
derwriters (the principal merchants 


of those days) would each sign the 


T 


policy for the specific amount he |§ 
wanted to assume of the entire oe 
risk. In most instances, this ran ourp 
from $100 and in the event of clude 
loss each underwriter paid his tions 
proportional share. Should no enga: 
loss occur, they shared in the |f 
profits. Business grew to such a 
an extent that in 1799 a group |f «1+ 

of these underwriters gathered |B with: 
together and formed the State 
Providence Insurance Com- tive 


pany, the third oldest stock |} "°" 
suret 


insurance company in the Tt 


United States. appli 


action 

Fede 

Fo 

Early policy of assurance is- folloy 
sued by John Mason in 17%, hen 


signed by underwriters who 
formed the Providence Insur- (1 
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HE following trade practice 
rules are suggested by the As- 
sociation of Insurance Adver- 

tiers for consideration by the mail 

order insurance industry. he mail 
order insurance industry, for the 
purposes of these rules, would in 
dude those persons, firms, corpora 
tions, associations and organizations 
engaged in that type of insurance 
business in which the sale of the 
insurance is promoted and effected 
through the use of the mails or other 
interstate communication or facility 
without the employment, within the 

State of the purchaser or prospec- 

tive purchaser, of personal solicita- 

tion by licensed agents of the in- 
surer. 

These suggested rules would be 
applicable to those insurance trans- 
actions within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Definitions 


For the purposes of the rules, the 
iollowing definitions shall apply un- 
less a different meaning is indicated : 

(1) The term ‘‘advertise” or “‘ad- 
vertisement” means any form of 
presentation in interstate commerce, 
including letters, sample copies of 
policies, testimonials, commendatory 
endorsements, illustrations, and de- 
pictions distributed or published by 
nail, newspapers, magazines, radio 
broadcasts or other medium of com- 
munication which: 

(a) Is used in selling or soliciting 
the sale of a policy or policies when 
the sale or method of sale does not 
involve or result from personal so- 
lcitation of the prospective pur- 
chaser by a licensed agent of the 
insurer ; and 
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(b) Purports to describe all or 
any part of the losses or causes of 
loss insured by a policy or the bene- 
fits provided thereby. In no case 
shall the reference in material solicit- 
ing inquiries for further information 
or in premium, reinstatement, or 
renewal forms to the name, title or 
type of policy be considered a de- 
scription of the losses or causes of 
loss insured or benefits provided by 
the policy ; and 

(c) Is not a personal or indi- 
vidual letter and contains no ma- 
terial relating to the losses or causes 
of loss covered by the policy or ben- 
efits provided thereby designed for 
general distribution. 

(2) The term “benefit” means 
any amount provided or promised 
under any policy for any loss or 
event for which insurance is pro- 
vided thereunder, however described 
in the policy, and whether in the 
form of a fixed sum payment or 
monthly or other periodic payment 
and whether payable with or without 
respect to any actual pecuniary loss. 

(3) The term “cause of loss” 
means every accident, sickness, or 
other event to which the coverage 
of a policy extends. 

(4) The term “loss” means any 
condition of a physical or mental 
impairment, including death, by 
reason of or in respect of which 
benefits are payable. 


Rule |—Deception (General): 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
use advertisements which reason- 
ably have the capacity and tendency 
or effect of deceiving purchasers or 
prospective purchasers as to the 





losses or causes of loss insured or 
benefits payable under a policy. 


Rule 2—Exceptions and Reductions 
in Policies: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
advertise losses or causes of loss 
included or benefits payable under 
a policy without disclosing unusual 
exceptions or reductions which re- 
late to the losses, causes of loss or 
benefits mentioned in such adver- 
tisement. Such exceptions or reduc- 
tions to be indicated include, among 
others, diseases not common to both 
sexes, housewives not gainfully em- 
ployed away from home, persons 
covered by workmen’s compensation 
or employers’ liability statutes, or 
the exclusion of any occupational 
group, or the limitation of benefits 
payable to the female sex in a less 
amount than payable to males for 
losses arising from the same causes 
of loss. This rule shall not be con- 
strued to require the mention of 
exceptions or reductions which do 
not affect the losses, causes of loss, 
or benefits mentioned in the adver- 
tisement, or which are standard pro- 
visions and are generally included 
as exceptions or reductions to the 
insurer’s liability. 


Rule 3—Deceptive Set Up of Things 
Required to Be Disclosed: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
set forth in an advertisement any- 
thing required to be disclosed under 
these rules in such an obscure man- 
ner that the impact thereof is not 
reasonably understandable. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Fair Trade Rules—Continued 
Rule 4—Names or Titles of Policies: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
advertise a policy under any name, 
title, or description which may be 
deceptive, or misleading with re- 
spect to the losses or causes of loss 
insured or benefits payable under 
the policy, as, for example, “all- 
coverage” in reference to limited 
policies; “hospitalization” in refer- 
ence to policies paying insignificant 


sums for hospitalization or addi- 
tional benefits for hospitalization 
caused only by unusual or unique 
accidents or sicknesses. 


Rule 5—Medical Examination: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
advertise that a policy will be issued 
without regard to the health or 
physical or mental condition of the 
insured at the time of issuance of 
the policy if the practice of the 
insurer, as a condition to the pay- 
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ment of benefits, is to investiga 
or demand proof that the insure 
was in good health and was fr 
from disease or physical or menty| 
disability at the time the policy was 
issued ; provided, that it shall not }y 
a violation of this rule to state thy 
a policy is issued without prelim. 
inary medical examination if th 
insured is not physically examine; 
prior to the issuance of the policy 
and (a) the insurer can deny liz. 
bility for payment of benefits op 
in the event the insured induced ¢ 
issuance of the policy by falsely cg. 
cealing a physical or mental gj. 
ability or disease which caused « 
contributed to the loss for whid 
benefits are claimed, or (b) th 
extent of the right, if any, reserve 
to the insurer to investigate, sy). 
sequent to the issuance of the polic 
the question of the insured’s freedo 
from disease or physical or mentz 
disability, is also stated in the aé- 
vertisement. 


Rule 6—Maximum and Minimum 
Benefits for the Same Loss: 


It is an unfair trade practice t 
advertise the maximum benefits pro- 
vided by the policy for any loss i 
the policy provides both maximu 
and minimum benefits for the same 
loss, unless (a) such advertisement 
gives equal prominence to bot 
maximum and minimum figures o 
(b) such advertisement states th 
conditions under which the max 
mum benefits will be paid for th 
loss. Phrases such as “up to” ani 
“fas much as” when used to indicat 
amounts of benefits payable under: 
policy shall be used only in connet 
tion with both minimum and mav- 
mum amounts and only if the poli 
provides intermediate amounts bt 
tween the maximum and minimum 
amounts for the same loss. 


Rule 7—Replacing Lost Income, 
Payment of Expenses: 


It is an unfair trade practice ! 
advertise that, unless otherwise pt 
vided by the policy, a policy ™ 
provide all costs of hospitalizatit 
or medical expense or that the pa 
ment of benefits will replace all ls 
income by reason of death, illness 
hospitalization, or medical attentior 
or that the payments will contin 
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long as the incapacity lasts. It 
hall not be a violation of this rule 
) advertise or represent that the 
glicy pays the amount of such cost 
or expense, or replaces lost income 
f it is a fact that the policy does 
provide indemnity or reimbursement 
jor the actual amount incurred or 
expended on account of such hos- 
italization or medical attention or 
loss of income during disability and 
any maximum limit of indemnity or 
reimbursement is indicated. It shall 
not be a violation of this rule to state 
that benefits may be used to “help 
pay expenses” or to make compa- 
rable statements which clearly indi- 
cate that such benefits are not repre- 
gnted as actually paying or replac- 
ing all lost income or all the cost or 
expense of hospitalization or medical 
attention. 


Rule 8—Benefits, Losses and 
Causes of Loss Not 
Applicable to All Ages: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
advertise benefits, losses or causes 
of loss not applicable under the terms 
of the policy to all age groups to 
which the policy is issued without 
disclosing the age group to which 
the benefits, losses or causes of loss 
mentioned in the advertisement are 
applicable. 


Rule 9—Limitation in Time or 
Amount of Benefits Payable: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
advertise benefits payable under a 
policy without disclosing the limita- 
tion of time over which benefits will 
be paid or the number of payments 
which will be made if, by the terms 
of the policy, payments of benefits 
are limited by time or in number. 


Rule |(0—Benefits Payable Only 
for Specific Losses or 
Causes of Loss: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
advertise benefits payable only for 
specific losses or causes of loss with- 
out disclosing such specific losses or 
causes of loss in terms which fairly 
convey their nature, provided that 
i so doing it shall not be necessary 
‘0 specify all of the losses or causes 
ot loss for which the advertised 
benefits are payable. 
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Rule ||—Time Lapse or Lag 
Contained in the Policy: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
advertise the operative date of the 
policy or time when benefits will be- 
gin to accrue without disclosing any 
time lapse or lag between the date 
of the issuance of the policy and the 
time the policy provides coverage 
for the loss, cause of loss, or for 
the payment of the benefits adver- 
tised; or the period of time after 
the occurrence of any loss or cause 
of loss before the benefits advertised 
begin to accrue, if the policy makes 
coverage or the payment or benefits 
dependent upon such time periods. 


SEATTLE * WASHINGTON ¢ 


Dalles Les Angeles 


San Francisce Vancouver, Canada 





Rule 12—Benefits Paid and 


Premiums Received: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
advertise the total amount of pay- 
ments of benefits made by the in- 
surer to all policyholders under all 
types of policies issued by the in- 
surer in such position or context 
that it may be construed to relate to 
less than all types of policies issued 
by the insurer ; or advertise the total 
amount of payments made by the 
insurer to policyholders in connec- 
tion with any one or more types of 
policies issued by the insurer with- 
out disclosing in such advertisement 
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Fair Trade Rules—Continued 


the total amounts of premiums re 
ceived by such insurer under such 
policies. 


Rule 13—Imitation of Trademarks, 
Trade Names, Etc.: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
use in an advertisement imitations or 
simulations of trademarks, trade 
names, policy names, or advertising 
material of competitors, with a ca- 
pacity and tendency or effect of mis- 
leading or deceiving purchasers or 
prospective purchasefs in regard to 
the identity of the advertiser. 


Rule !4—Savings Effected by 
Selling Methods: 


It is an unfair trade practice to 
advertise that a policy is sold at a 
small cost or at a less cost than other 
policies because of savings effected 
by the method in which the policy 
is sold, unless such small cost is 
attributable to savings’ effected 
through such selling methods. 


Rule 15—Approval or Regulation of 
Advertisements by Post Office 
Department or Federal Trade 
Commission: 


It is an unfair trade practice in 
any advertisement to represent or 
infer that the advertisement or policy 
is approved by or is under the super- 
vision, control, or regulation of the 
Post Office Department by reason of 
Postal Laws and Regulations or of 
the Federal Trade Commission by 
reason of statutes under its juris- 
diction. 
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Rule 16—Advertising Reference 4 
Policy Provisions: 


It is an unfair trade practice y 
use a misleading or deceptive state. 
ment in an advertisement eveg ; 
the policy of insurance is referredy 
in the advertisement, attach 
thereto or in the possession of fh 
prospective purchaser. 


Rule 17—Defamation of Competite, 
or Disparagement of 
Their Products: 


It is an unfair trade practice 
advertise by falsely imputing to cop. 
petitors dishonorable conduct, Ir 
ability to fulfill contracts, questia 
able credit standing, or other fals 
representations, or the false dispar 
agement of the competitors’ policies 
in any respect, or of their busines 
methods, amount of premiums, be 
efits, values, credit terms, or servic 


Rule 18—Deceptive Testimonial: 


It is an unfair trade practice | 
use in an advertisement 
monial or purported testimonial o 
representation with respect theret 
which is false, misleading, or dece; 


a test 


tive, or to cause any testimonial « 
part thereof to be used in such ma 
ner as to have the capacity and ten 
ency or effect of misleading or é& 
ceiving prospective purchasers int 
the belief : 


That the testimonial wa 
given without solicitation or pa 


therefor when such is 


(a) 


ment 
the fact, or 


(b) That the testimonial 1s 
bona fide and genuine testimonm 
given by a person whose name 
therewt 

was I 


connection 
testimonial 


used in 

the 
given by such person or whe 
the testimonial was not given wi 
respect to the particular policy 
policies to which it purports! 

relate, or when the testimonial * 

otherwise inapplicable or mislea 

ing or deceptive. 

In order to avoid deception int 
use of bona fide and genuine tes 
monials, the complete testimon 
should be given wherever pM 
ticable, and words, phrases, * 
tences, or other parts of such test 
monial shall not be separated ite 


when 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Aetna Insurance Group: Ralph W. 
Taylor has been promoted from agency 
supervisor in the southern department to 
superintendent of the reinsurance depart- 
ment. He will succeed Arthur C. Burn- 
ham, who plans to retire in the near 
future. Raymond H. Arnold, formerly 
examiner in the southern department, 
succeeds Mr. Taylor. 

Ralph H. Blodgett, formerly under- 
writer in the New England department, 
has been made agency supervisor. 

Robert C. Bielaski, formerly 
agent in the special risks department, has 
been advanced to the position of general 
agent in the home office. Lloyd A. Sloan, 
formerly special agent in northern New 
Jersey, has been appointed state agent 
succeeding Ralph E. Hartshorn, retired. 
Ernest A. Alderman has been made ma 
rine special agent in the states of Mary 
land and Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 


special 


x e 


Allstate: Clarence J. Weiss has been 
appointed resident manager of the Phila- 
delphia regional office succeeding Arthur 
E. Goodwin, who has returned to Chicago 
as assistant vice president; Raymond E. 
Anderson has been made resident man- 
ager of the Seattle regional office, the 
position formerly held by Mr. Weiss; 
John H. Walgren succeeds Mr. Anderson 
as resident manager of the Kansas City 
regional office: George C. Powell, for 
merly sales manager of the Detroit divi- 
sion, has been named resident manager 
of the Dallas regional office succeeding 
Mr. Walgren; W. Victor Stock, Jr., 
formerly underwriting manager of the 
Los Angeles division, has been appointed 
resident manager of the Atlanta regional 


office. 
xk * 


American-Associated Cos.: O. J. Mor- 
rill, who was surety representative with 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Company, 
has been made supervisor of the bond 
and burglary department. 


x * * 


American Indemnity: Richard S. Lil- 

lard has been appointed special agent 

Supervising the states of Alabama and 
rgia. 


we & 


American Insurance Group: Robert E. 


Diamond has been named staff adjuster 
in the Rockford, Illinois office succeed- 
ing De Witt Barningham, retired. Special 


For January, 1949 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


agent Robert L. Bryant has been named 
to assist special agent C. B. Forrester in 
California. Wayne Van Orman has re- 
signed as secretary to open his own office 
for the private practice of law in New 
York City. 


x~* * 


American Mutual Liability: Arthur S. 
Johnson, formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent, has been elected vice president and 
manager of the engineering department. 


x * * 


American Surety Group: John B. 
Crawford has been promoted from as- 
sistant manager to manager of the Salt 
Lake City branch office succeeding ]al- 
dren D. Habish, who has been made 
resident vice president. 


x** 


Atlantic Companies: This group has 
centralized in Chicago all business in the 
Middle West. Gerald F. Richardson is 
general manager with Arthur F. Bennett, 
now local branch manager in Chicago, 
in charge of ocean, river and lake marine 
production. The territory to be affected 
includes the seven states of Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee with other western 
states to be added in the near future. 
The service offices now established in 
Michigan and Ohio will be supplemented 
by additional offices in other states as 
the operation progresses. 


om @ 


Bituminous Casualty: Eugene Peresich 
and Sons of Biloxi, Mississippi, have 
been apointed agents in that state. 


7. € 


Boston-Old Colony: Earle E. Moore, 


formerly special agent for eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and southern New 
Jersey, has been transferred to the home 
office and named general agent in charge 


of Middle States’ underwriting and 
agency supervision. 

x kk 
Dearborn National Cos.: A new 
branch office has been opened in the 


N.B.C. Building, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
service northern Ohio. The office is 
under the management of B. L. Fisher, 
who was formerly at the Detroit branch 
office. Mrs. Alice Haas is office manager 
of the new office. 


for- 


Eastman & Co.: J. WW. Hosier, Jr., 
merly a field representative of the state, 
has been appointed vice president of this 
Staunton, Virginia managing insurance 
general agency. 


= = @ 


Employers Casualty: Carl A. Sanders, 
formerly regional engineer for south 
Texas, has been promoted to regional 
engineer for the north Texas region. 
x PR @ 

Eureka Casualty: Peter P. Conway, 
formerly assistant claims manager of the 
Keystone Automobile Casualty Company, 
has been appointed liability claims super 
intendent succeeding 7. S. Pearce, re 
signed. 


x * * 


Fireman's Fund Group: Edwin A. 
W ohleber has joined the Pennsylvania 
field staff as special agent. 


: & 2 


Glens Falls Cos.: William B. Baxter 
has been appointed special agent for 
north and south central New York suc 
ceeding Ray IW. Ryther, resigned. He 
will assist state agent Ray Holzwarth 


x & & 


Hartford Accident: Claims offices have 
been opened at the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company Building, Asheville, 
North Carolina (Edwin R. Gardner in 
charge) and at 259 Main Street, Nashua, 
New Hampshire (S. A. T. Spence in 
charge). 


ae ae 


Home Fleet: Van N. Spencer has been 
made a special agent to serve in the Utah, 
eastern Nevada and southern Idaho terri- 
tory. 

The midtown office of the metropolitan 
department has been opened at 60 Vander 
bilt Avenue, New York City. It is headed 
by Henry C. Blaetz, resident secretary, 
assisted by H. W. Seller, manager, and 
Walter F. Keating, associate manager. 
The following are assistant managers: 
Gilbert H. Dietrich and John E. Engel, 
production department; Ryland T. Capps, 
Jr., real estate department, and Theodore 
H. Schulz, service and brokerage depart- 


(Continued on the next page) 










Field Appointments—Continued 


R. Beach Mott & Co.: J. C. Berry has 


joined this firm of insurance adjusters. 


Pearl Assurance: State agent Oftis p 
Wesley has been transferred from Wash. 


ments. Rutledge T. Bermingham is ma- ington, D. C. to Atlanta, Georgia, gy. B 
rine manager and Julius Seaman, the xk * ceeding A. F. FitzSimons, deceased, }, § 
Home Indemnity manager. will supervise Georgia, Tennessee ay fF * 
Michael J. Dallal has been made WNgtional Fire Group: William P. South Carolina. 
po gp af pag . the y json = Winkler, formerly special agent in south- 
of the Hiome indemnity Company. fie eastern Ohio, has been appointed agency xx T 
was formerly production manager of the superintendent of the western department c 
metropditan department. in Chicago. Mr. Winkler replaces Harley Rockwood Co.: Lawrence R. Fishy § \ 
<a W. _ Mullins, who resigned to become has been appointed manager of the fire ry 
affliated _ the W _ Manny, department of this Chicago agency, H; R 
Stevens an ‘ngstrom, Inc., agency in ceeds Robert S. Critchell, who wi P 
: An agency has Lf "a, s , : ogee cars wene®, Wine ae 
Insurance of N. A. Cos.: e es Rockford, Illinois. ; manage the marine department. Mr, Crip. 
been established on the Island of Jamacia, The following revisions have been made _chell has been the fire and marine man 
te West Indies, a the a in the Ohio field: Special agents George ger. Charles F. Cullen has been appointei Th 
‘letcher & Company, whose main office #7, Wilkinson and W. David Allen have special agent in Cook County. 


is in Montego Bay with a branch office 
in Kingston, the island capital. 


been promoted to state agents and will 
supervise business in northeastern Ohio; 
Carl M. Hall, formerly state agent in 


x= & 





xe western Iowa, has been transferred to Rollins Burdick Hunter Co.: Wille: 
} Cincinnati and will supervise southeastern ; ae ‘ x 
Marsh & McLennan: Edward E. Munn, Ohio succeeding special agent W. E. Shennan has been appointed manage ff pa 
formerly of the New York office, has JWinkler. The central and western Ohio of the agency —— , the Chicag 
been transferred to the Chicago office of field will remain under the supervision of office and James J. Mitchell will manage 
this firm of insurance brokers and agents. state agent Fred G. Bell, assisted by the aviation insurance and special risk 
He will specialize in the preparation and special agents C. E. Reeder and Jess C. department on these Chicago insurane 
settling of fire and allied line losses. Custis. brokers and average adjusters. 
x kek xk & x = & 
Maryland Casualty: William Wolpert, Northwestern Mutual Fire: 4/fred Royal-Liverpool Group: Special agent 
formerly a special agent in the Minnea- Hammer has been transferred from the Clyde C. Hunter has been transferre 
polis office, has been appointed resident home office to the regional claim office in trom Orlando, Florida, to regional head Ar 
manager of that office succeeding Edward Chicago. He will serve as special assistant quarters at Atlanta, Georgia, to assis “ 
C. Huhnke, deceased. to Howard Heath, assistant vice president local manager John M. Harrison. Ca 
in charge of claims for the eastern and Py 
xk * southern divisions. = & & - 
Midwestern Insurance: Paul S. Tram- xx Schiff, Terhune & Co.: John Phillis I je 
mell, who was formerly with the Com- has been made manager of the fire in res 


mercial Standard Insurance Company, 
has joined this company as safety director. 


Ohio Farmers: Jon FE. Bigger has been 
made state agent in southeast Ohio. 


surance placing department of this New 
York firm of insurance brokers. 
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State Farm Mutual Auto.: D. A. Tap- 
y, formerly an actuary of the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, has joined this company as 
associate actuary. 


xx*«e* 


Toplis & Harding: 4. H. Jacoby, for- 
merly in charge of the legal division of 
the Chicago claim department of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, has 
ined this firm of insurance adjusters. 


x * * 


The Travelers: Halsted E. Redfield has 
been promoted from assistant secretary 
to secretary succeeding the late Raymond 
4. Payne, and Carroll J. McBride and 
Robert J. Sullivan have been appointed 
assistant secretaries of the accident re- 
partment. 


ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


American Mutual Alliance: Car! N. 
Jacobs, president of Hardware Mutual 
Casualty, was re-elected president; L. G. 
Purmort, president of Central Manufact- 
uwers Mutual, was re-elected first vice 
president; and Charles E. Hodges, presi- 
dent of American Mutual Liability, was 
re-elected second vice president. 


xx*«e* 


Ass'n of Cas. & Surety Accountants 
& Statisticians: The following officers 
have been elected for the ensuing 
year: President, C. G. VanderFeen, comp- 
troller of National Surety Corporation; 
vice president, A. W. Morgan, secretary- 
comptroller of Glens Falls Indemnity; 
secretary-treasurer, J. R. Irving, assistant 
secretary of Fidelity & Casualty. 


x* 


Ass'n of Local Agents of the City 
of N. Y.: The executive committee of 
this association has retained the law firm 
of Dwight, Harris, Koegel & Caskey to 
act as general counsel. 


7 & 


Eastern Chapter of the Society of 
Chartered Property & Cas. Undrs.: 
Joseph G. Romans, manager of the avia- 
tion department of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group, has been re-elected president for 
149. Richard E. Farrer, educational 
director for National Association of In- 
surance Agents, was elected vice president 
and Walter Strauss, foreign brokerage 

ment of Royal-Liverpool Group, 
secretary-treasurer. 


x * * 


Herida State Chamber of Com- 
merce: Walter L. Hays, president of 
hmerican Fire & Casualty Company, has 

elected president of this organization. 


For January, 1949 


General Adjustment Bureau: Gibbon 
B. Smith, formerly on the senior staff of 
the Newport News, Virginia office, has 
been advanced to adjuster in charge of 
the Winchester, Virginia office succeeding 
Harry E. Howard, who has been trans- 
ferred to Goldsboro, North Carolina, as 
adjuster in charge. 


x* * 


Insurance Brokers Exchange of Cali- 
fornia: A branch office has been opened 
in Los Angeles to service the Exchange’s 
southern California members. It is under 
the direction of Gerald T. Davis, who 
formerly engaged in public relations work 
with the Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. 


xk * 


Mutual Ins. Statistical Ass'n: For the 
coming year Frank A. Fleming will con- 
tinue as general manger and treasurer. 
Clyde H. Graves has been appointed 
actuary and Josiah Macy, Jr., secretary 
and attorney. 


7° & 2 


Nat'l Ass'n of Automotive Mutual 
Ins. Cos.: C. R. McCotter, president of 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire, has 
been elected president and Ray J. Mills, 
president of Iowa Mutual Liability, vice 
president. The board of directors ap- 
pointed H. G. Kemper, president of Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty, treasurer; A. 
V. Gruhn, Chicago, general manager ; 
and John S. Hamilton, Jr., Chicago, secre- 
tary. 
x kk 


Nat'l Ass'n of Independent Insurers: 
John H. Carton, president of the Wol- 
verine Insurance Company, has _ been 
elected president succeeding Phil N. 
Snodgrass. Elected to vice presidential 
positions were Alex R. Nelson, president 
of Hawkeye Casualty; Walter L. Hays, 
president of American Fire & Casualty; 
Arthur Eppstein, president of Oregon 
Automobile; Jrving J. Maurer, treasurer 
of Farmers’ Mutual Automobile ; Herbert 
H. Rhein, secretary of Automobile Club 
Inter-Insurance Exchange; and Leo 
Goodwin, president of Government Em- 
ployees. George W. Casey, secretary of 
the Motor Vehicle Casualty, was elected 
secretary and Walter E. Acker, manager 
of Farm Bureau Mutual, treasurer. 


x* 


Nat'l Ass'n of Ins. Agents: Associate 
counsel John F. Neville has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee on 
Insurance Law of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. He will 
serve on the subcommittee on fire and 
marine insurance. 


7. oe 


Nat'l Ass'n of Mutual Cas. Cos.: 
A. F. Allen, president of Texas Em- 
ployers’, has been elected president and 
E. A. Guest, president of Exchange 
Mutual Indemnity, vice president. The 
board of directors named H. G. Kemper 
as treasurer; A. V. Gruhn, general man- 
ager; and John S. Hamilton, Jr., secre- 


tary. 





New York Board of Trade: Mortimer 
E. Sprague, vice president of The Home 


Insurance Company, has been elected 
president succeeding Floyd W. Jefferson, 
president of Iselin-Jefferson Company, 
Inc., who becomes the chairman of the 
board. Henry C. Thorn, manager of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
was elected chairman of the insurance 
section. 
x * * 


Surety Association of America: The 
following officers of the Bureau of Con- 
tract Information have been re-elected: 
President, J. A. Swearingen, secretary of 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; vice president, 
Robert W. Stewart, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Alex D. Cockey, manager 
of the contract department of Maryland 
Casualty. 
=x & 


Surety Undrs. Ass'n of Philadelphia: 
Frank L. Madden, manager of the bond- 
ing department of the Philadelphia branch 
office of the Standard of Detroit Group, 
has been elected secretary. 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 


Leces. 
Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 
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AGENCY COST STUDY 


HE National Association of In- 
surance Agents has announced 
the completion of their agency ex- 
pense analysis. In his announcement, 
president Stott commented that com- 
pared with 1940, “There have been 


no violent fluctuations. Generally 


speaking, while expenses as such 
have undoubtedly increased, heavy 
premium volume appears to have 
kept pace with this increase.” 


BROKER HONORED 


HE first annual award of the 

Pohs Institute of Insurance, given 
to the person who has done the most 
to “promote and protect the interest 
of the 


broker” was given to George F. 


profession of insurance 
Sullivan, insurance broker and presi- 
dent of the As- 
sociation ot New 


York. 


General Brokers’ 


Metropolitan 








Ancient ‘* Bucket brigades” 
served to keep fire losses 
down in other days, but they 
would be no match for mod- 
ern hazards. 











EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION 


F pages chemical extinguish- 
er, properly and promptly 
used, is far more efficient than a 
thousand delayed pails of water in 
stopping the menace of fire. 
Progress in fire-insurance has 
kept pace with the evolution of 
improved fire-fighting methods. 
With more than a century of ex- 
perience, financial growth and the 
development of improved safe- 
guards, Caledonian supplies sound 
grounds for the satisfaction of its 
agents and its policy-holders. 


ALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1805 


Executive Offices + Hartford, Conn. 
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N.Y. SICKNESS BENEFITS 


HEARING of the Joint Legis 

lative Committee on Industrig 
and Labor Relations to consider 
sickness benefits under the Unep. 
ployment Insurance law was hej 
last month in New York City. Syg 
benefits would be along the ling 
practiced at present in Californig 
New Jersey and Rhode Island, 


HEARING ON COMPULSORY 
DISABILITY 


RIVATE companies are capabk 

of providing benefits under , 
disability 
should be given equal opportunit 
to write this coverage, Raymon 
Harris, representing the New Yor 
Insurance Department, testified x 
a hearing conducted by the Ne 
York Joint Legislative Committe 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions 
At the hearing held in New York 
City, Martin Hilfinger, president 
the Associated Industries of New 
York, opposed a plan of compulson 
insurance, 
representatives spoke in its favor 
Various methods of financing sud 
a program are under consideratia 
by the committee. 


insurance system an 


sickness while — unior 


TEXAS COMPENSATION 
RATES LOWERED 


N OVER-ALL average redut 

tion of 7% in workmen's con 
pensation rates, effective Februan 
1, 1949, has been approved by the 
Texas Insurance Department. The 
annual savings to policyholders # 
a result of the rate reduction will k 
approximately $3,100,000, of whic 
about $2,850,000 results from th 
continued use of “wage trend {a 
tors.” This factor, one of the mos 
important improvements in the cot 
pensation rate-making formula 1 
recent years, measures the amout 
of “payroll sweetening” or the wa 
increases which are in excess of t 
average daily wage necessary for# 
injured employee to receive maxr 
mum benefits under the Tes 
Workmen’s Compensation law. 
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ualty News 


NEW INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


at the recent convention of the 
\ational Association of Insurance 
‘ommissioners that Walter A. 
gobinson had been appointed to 
weceed W. Lee Shield as Superin- 
endent of Ohio. Mr. Robinson is a 
areer man in the insurance super- 
ysory field having been with the 
Ihio department for almost forty 
ears, during the last two of which 
e has served as assistant superin- 
endent. He has been chairman of 
he blanks committee of the N.A.T1.C. 
or twenty years. It is the feeling of 
many that the oppointment of such 
:man will act to increase the stature 
{ state regulation in the eyes of 
‘ongress pointing as it does to com- 
stent and experienced administra- 
ion at the state level. Mr. Shield is 
axpected to accept a position with 
the American Life Convention. 


tate gad was made 


Indiana is also fortunate in having 
pointed as its commissioner a man 
sho is experienced in the adminis- 
ation of an insurance department. 
Frank J. Viehmann, the new ap- 
wointee, takes into the office experi- 
mee gained during his tenure as 
ommissioner from 1940 to 1944. He 
weceeds John D. Pearson. In Wis- 
osin, John Lange, for many years 
‘hief assistant to the commissioner, 
as been appointed Commissioner of 
Insurance. 


NEW PERFORMANCE BONDS 


OW available are modern and 

comprehensive bond coverages 
m public employees. Designed by 
ne Surety Association of America, 
\ew York, two of these bond forms 
we new. They are a public em- 
iloyees faithful performance blanket 
ond and a public employees faithful 














etformance blanket position bond. 
doth provide protection for the first 
ime on a general, over-all basis for 
wblic officers and their subordin- 
tes. The public employees honesty 
llanket bond and the public em- 
tloyees honesty blanket position 
ond, were revised in order to make 


wailable broader coverage than 
teretofore, 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVISERS & BROKERS 


ACTUARIES & ACCOUNTANTS 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED . 
Cc. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, LIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 








FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT 
LIMITED 


Successors to Barton & Ellis Limited 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 
4460 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
Associate ices 
wy canes 8 Bae 
‘ess St. 

79 John St. New York 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








Harry $. Tressel, M.ALA. Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 
M. Wolfman, FAA W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.ALLA 

W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 

Franklin 4020 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 
Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors — Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
Reinsurances & Special Risks 


630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 











F.T.C. CONFERENCE 


Ptr practice conference of 
mail-order insurers with the 
Federal Trade Commission was held 
December 8 at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. All persons or concerns 
selling life, health and accident, 
liability or other coverages by mail 
were invited to cooperate with the 
F.T.C. in establishing trade practice 
rules to prevent unfair methods of 
competition and other unfair or de- 
ceptive trade practices. A request 
for such a conference had been made 
by the Insurance Advertisers’ As- 
sociation headed by Wendell Berge, 
ex-anti-trust division attorney. 

A special committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to confer with the 
Federal Trade Commission has been 
formed of the following men: J. 
Edwin Larson (Florida) ; David A. 
Forbes (Michigan); Charles F. J. 
Harrington (Massachusetts) ; Rob- 
ert E. Dineen (New York) and W. 
Ellery Allyn (Connecticut). 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insuraace Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, N YORK 
Telephone Barclay '¥-4443 











N.Y. A. AND H. POLICIES 


ROVASION for injunctions and 

criminal action to prevent the sale 
of unauthorized mail-order accident 
and health policies in New York 
were discussed by the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Insurance Rates and Regulation 
meeting in New York City Decem- 
ber 9 and 10. “Unless the state takes 
immediate steps to amend its insur- 
ance and penal laws to halt mail- 
order sales (by companies which 
cannot meet the requirements of the 
present law in relation to the merits 
of their policies) action may be taken 
by the federal government,” stated 
Senator Walter J. Mahoney. chair- 
man of the committee. 









CONTRACT BONDS 


cre 





Required by Law on pub- ' 
lic construction work. n 


Required by good judg- se 
ment on private contracts. 


Contract Bonds are essential 
to the owner for— 


= 2 
> s 


= 


¢ selection of a capable 
contractor 


»Yy 
a” *& 


* guarantee of performance 
¢ payment of lienable claims 
Contract Bonds are essential 


to the contractor for estab- 
lishment of credit. 


PES hacen: 
Piittitrtss- 


e 
Central Surety agents play an 
important part in providing 
contract bonds throughout 0 
the nation. 
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Liability Insurance— 
nsurer of an Intoxicated Driver 
Cannot Recover Sums Paid in 
Settlement of Claims Under a "Dram 
Shop Act" 


Automobile 


A most interesting case, appar- 
ently one of first impression, was 
cided a few months ago by the 
\ppellate Court of Illinois for the 
Second District, Economy Auto Ins. 
Co. v. Brown, (1948) 334 Ill. App. 
79, 79 N. E. 2nd 854. 

Illinois has a “Dram Shop Act” 
ch. 43, par. 135, Ill. Rev. Stat. 
\947) which in part provides as fol- 
OWS: 


“Every husband, wife, child, 
parent, guardian, employer or 
ther person, who shall be in- 
jured, in person or property, or 
means of support, by any intoxi- 
cated person, or in consequence 
of the intoxication, habitual or 
otherwise, of any person, shall 
have a right of action in his or 
her own name, severally or 
jointly, against any person or per- 
sons who shall, by selling or giv- 
ing alcoholic liquor, have caused 
the intoxication, in whole or in 
part, of such person * * *.” 


The plaintiff in the case was the 
iability insurer of an automobile 
wnet who, while driving in an in- 
toxicated condition, ran into an- 
ither car and injured several of its 
xcupants. The plaintiff made vol- 
intaty settlements of the claims of 
the injured persons. It then insti- 
luted suit under the above quoted 
Act to recover the sums paid in 
settlement from the proprietor of the 
Saloon where its insured had ac- 
luted his inebriated condition. 
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The Illinois court held that the 


insurer could not recover. The 
Court based its decision upon sev- 
eral grounds. It was of the opinion 
that the selling of the liquor to the 
insured was not the proximate cause 
of the insurance company’s loss. 
Although the intoxication of the in- 
sured may have caused the injury 
to the persons in the car with which 
he collided, so that they may have 
properly asserted a cause of action 
against the saloon keeper under the 
Dram Shop Act, the intoxication 
was held not to have been the proxi- 
mate cause of the loss of the insur- 
ance company resulting from the 
payments made by it under its pol- 
icy. The insurance contract was 
entirely independent of, and in no 
way connected with the intoxication. 
Under its terms the insurer might 
properly have been called upon to 
make payments irrespective of its 
insured’s intoxication or his pur- 
chase of alcoholic beverages from the 
defendant. 

Another contention of the plain- 
tiff was that, by reason of its settle- 
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ment with the injured third persons, 
the plaintiff had become subrogated 
to their rights against the defendant 
under the Act. In disposing of this 
contention the Court pointed out 
that the theory of subrogation is 
predicated on the equitable doctrine 
that one who has indemnified an- 
other in pursuance of his obligation 
to do so, is entitled to the means 
of redress held by the party in- 
demnified against the individual 
causing the loss. Inasmuch as the 
plaintiff's insured was the intoxi- 
cated tort feasor, it acquired no 
rights from him, as he had no cause 
of action either against the dram 
shop proprietor or the persons with 
whom he collided. 

In answering a third contention 
of the plaintiff. to the effect that the 
Dram Shop Act should be liberally 
construed in order to effectuate its 
broad objectives, the Court said: 


“* * * Tt is not conceivable to 
this court, however, just how the 
‘mischief of intoxication is sup- 
pressed’ and the broad purposes 
of the statute are promoted by 
permitting an insurance carrier, 
which has made payments under 
its liability policy, and thereby 
merely fulfilled its undertaking, 
to shift its business risks to the 
dram shop keepers. Obviously, 
such carriers were not the class 
of ‘persons’ for whose benefit the 
statute was enacted, and imposing 
liability upon the defendants, who 
allegedly caused the intoxication 
of the insured, in order to re- 
imburse the carrier, is clearly not 
in furtherance of the objectives 
of the statute, nor in accordance 
with the terms thereof as inter- 
preted by the courts.” 
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ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Montreal, Canada 
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Products Liability—from page 85 


The job of making a sound and effi- 
cient product, one that will perform 
in the way claimed for it and in the 
way the buyer expects, is always 
the manufacturer’s and the respon- 
sibility for making good the business 
losses that result from his failures 
should also remain with him. Can 
the products insurer be expected to 
underwrite the cost of inadequate re- 
search or the excessive and unwar- 
ranted enthusiasm of the sales de- 
partment ? 

The job of casualty insurance is 
to function against those losses 
which are caused by accident, and, 
hence, are unexpected, unforeseen 
and being such cannot be controlled. 

It is possible to get “occurrence” 
coverage. Some companies have 
tried it and retreated. A few others, 
I am told, have given it in some 
cases. Generally, the companies are 
unwilling to abandon the standard 
wording which has the advantage 
of familiarity and easy understand- 
ing that comes from long usage and 
definition by the courts, and the ad- 
vantage also that comes from each 
of us knowing what we have got. 


Coverage Reasonably to be Assumed 


The buyer’s needs and whims are 
always a potent influence in any 
market whether it be insurance, 
radios, tractors, art, or anything 
else. Certain it is that the business 
of insurance has grown through its 
capacity to meet the ever-expanding 
needs of the industrial economy. But 
there are also limitations upon the 
seller’s ability to accommodate 
physically or financially every new 
idea that comes along. The 1948 
motor car with its automatic clutch, 
shatter proof glass, radio, window 
wipers and washers and _ backing 
lights, did not achieve its present 
state of perfection overnight. There 
are, doubtless, many more improve- 
ments ahead but it is still a good car 
even though it does not yet have air 
conditioning, built in showers and 
bar and a putting green on the roof. 

The typical products policy de- 
scribed earlier represents great im- 
provements over the policies of only 
twenty years ago. It is a good con- 
tract and it functions against those 
losses which the companies can 


reasonably be expected to assume 
Before buyers urge too Strotigly 


upon us further elaboration of i 
coverage they must take thought ¢ 


our ability to accommodate loss 
of a business character. They mys 
consider if they really want the; 
insurers to become a business pan 
ner sharing in business risks apj 
losses. They must also consider th 
cost of such additional coverage fer 
in my opinion it would sooner 
later cause a very substantial jp. 
crease in the rates. 

In my opinion it is neither prope 
nor desirable that products ingy. 
ance should assume the busines 
risk that exists in the guarantee q 
warranty of efficiency, suitability 
performance or durability in the a 
sence of a casualty unforeseeabk 
uncontrollable and identifiable as 
time and place. 


Underwriting Problems 


What problems concern the proi- 
ucts underwriter today? Those de 
cisions we reviewed have demo 
strated the ever-broadening liabili 
concept of the courts and the mor 
recent cases have reflected the ever 
mounting cost of claims. To th 
underwriter this simply means bx 
must also get more money for bis 
product, in other words, a gener 
increase in rates. The insuranc 
business, or any part of it, cant 
wish away the grim facts of inf 
tion any more than any other bus- 
ness. The newspapers tell the stor 
of its effect on verdicts in neafl) 
every edition. Perhaps you saw tht 
Philadelphia verdict for $76,000 fe 
the death of a 34 year old father « 
two children ; or the verdict of $175; 
000 for the loss of two legs; or th 
$19,000 verdict for the death of: 
minor child from a Pittsburgh jun 

Old values and standards haves 
usefulness in a world of constant) 
mounting costs and prices. Rats 
based on outmoded loss data a 
concepts are bound to be misleadig 
and certainly inadequate to pay 
morrow’s losses. 

There just isn’t money in the p* 
as it is now made up to cover ti 
cost of the dramatic losses that # 
assailing the underwriters tod! 
This concern may be better unde 
stood by considering a few m& 
cases that have happened recently. 
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The human radiator, if tall tales 
of hobo camps have a grain of truth, 
can tolerate antifreeze preparations 
hetter than the most rugged motor 
car systems. Judgments for 39 
plaintiffs were affirmed in Ahrens v. 
Moore, a decision of the Arkansas 
Supreme Court of March 6, 1944. 

My company became involved in 
, similar situation and the claims 
ran into the hundreds. The same, 
| understand, has happened to other 
underwriters. 

A company warranted its product 
to have a viscosity suitable to the 
purchaser's requirements. Its mis- 
take has resulted in a loss of huge 
size. 

Imagine, if you will, the possible 
damages in an airliner crash at- 
tributable to a defect in its con- 
struction. It is not at all fantastic to 
suggest that five million dollars 
could be lost in such an event. 

Suits of over five million dollars 
are pending against a certain gas 
company and the company which 
installed the gas holder which ex- 
ploded. 


Cowboys and Indians 


When you played cowboy and 
Indian the dangers were thrilling 
but wholly imaginary. But not so 
for Marco, Willie and Richard, 
three boys living in widely scattered 
cities who lost their lives because 
their cowboy suits were made of 
highly inflammable material. Two 
of these cases have been tried with 
a verdict $65,000 in one and $45,000 
in the other. 

One manufacturer will never at- 
tend a baseball game without bitter 
memories for every time the boy 
yells “who eats peanuts” he is more 
likely to remember a claim than the 
inebriated Dodger fan who replied 
“dephants.” This manufacturer has 
a client who wants him to take one 
million pounds of peanuts off his 
hands and give him $200,000 in their 
place. He claims the manufacturer’s 
product spoiled the taste of the 
peanuts. 


You might think the manufacturer 
ot paper novelties a good risk. I am 
sure the underwriters did. An in- 

ble toy has horribly dis- 
figured a child and the out-of-pocket 
medical expenses already exceed 


(Continued on the next page) 
































Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


SERVING INSURANCE 
The Business of Protection 


Firms and individuals engaged in the business of 
protection enjoy, at 175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
the convenience of quick personal contacts with 
other insurance firms in this great building. It is 
easily understood why insurance companies and 
executives give the Insurance Exchange Building 
first consideration as their Chicago address. 





Rental information furnished promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 




















THE 
AMERICAN GENERAL 
GROUP 


* AMERICAN GENERAL Insurance Company 
Fire—Auto—Casualty 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


* AMERICAN GENERAL Life Insurance Company 
Complete Life Coverage 


* AMERICAN GENERAL Investment Corporation 
Mortgage Loans—Home 
and Automobile 


* EACH A STAR IN ITS FIELD 




















Products Liability—Continued 


There was a time when we un- 
derwriters were inclined to treat as 
merely “theoretical” the risk from 
many products. We similarly held 
little respect for the risk involved 
in the writing of high limits of pro- 
tection. All that has changed. The 
cases we have reviewed show that 
even the most harmless appearing 
risks have a real loss potential and 
that they can produce losses of 
staggering size. 


Overdue Corrections 


Higher base rates for the products 
risks generally and a revision of the 
increased limits tables seem over- 
due. The companies cannot afford to 
provide high limits of protection 
now generally wanted for the puny 
additional premiums produced by 
the existing tables. They just don’t 
put enough money into the pot. 


The income may serve to accom- 
modate the host of commonplace 
claims foreign substances, cosmetics 
and the like, but it seems obvious 
that the rates and the premium they 
produce are not sufficient to accom- 
modate the new potential of the kind 
of business we are writing today. 
A broadening of the insuring 
agreements in the manner proposed 
by some would only seriously ag- 
gravate the problem. 


Foreign Trade 


Our expanding world trade has 
created or aggravated for many 
manufacturers the need for world- 
wide products coverage. This is not 
a new problem and it has been 
solved in various ways by some un- 
derwriters. Its solution, however, 
is complicated by laws unfriendly 
to intrusion by United States com- 
panies and also by the ability of 
our domestic companies to render 
service on losses occurring anywhere 
in the world. The manufacturer who 
exports understandably wants his 
products insurance to follow his 


product without geographical limita- ° 


tions. It seems a fair challenge to 
the underwriters that they should 
devise a means for meeting this 
reasonable need of many buyers. 
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The new rate regulatory laws 
primarily concern the underwriter 
but they are the buyer’s concern 
too, for they will hereafter be a 
silent but influential third party in 
all negotiations between buyers and 
sellers of insurance. Mention of the 
regulatory laws has a proper place 
in this paper. The products liability 
business will bring the underwriter 
into day by day contact with the 
existence and reality of regulation. 

The products rate manual is 
rather incomplete in the matter of 
supplying rates. It is incomplete 
many times in furnishing apt or 
complete classification arrangement 
of risks. This is due to the nature 
of the business and not to any failure 
on the part of the manual compliers. 
The business simply does not lend 
itself to the same neat, definitive 
and dependable classification pro- 
cedures of other casualty lines. 
There can be and often is too wide 
a hazard variation between risks of 
the same general description. The 
constant stream of new products and 
new require individual 
underwriting treatment. 


processes 


No Established Rates 


Hence, for much of the products 
business it can be said there are 
no established rates. In the past, the 
underwriter derived many of his 
rates by educated guessing. Into 
this rate-making process went all the 
experience he could draw from 
analogous risks, a modicum of rate- 
making science, and a lot of pure 
speculation. 


The products underwriter must 
have freedom to exercise his judg- 
ment and initiative in order to meet 
the buyer’s needs with dispatch. 
This he cannot do if the road of 
regulation by which he must travel 
is filled with blocks and checking 
stations. Control in the public inter- 
est does not necessarily mean the 
abandonment of individual judg- 
ment, initiative and resourcefulness. 
In those situations, which can be 
resolved only by the exercise of 
judgment, as in the making of many 
products rates, judgment 
should prevail, the underwriter’s or 
that of the rating official? Must 
the customer stand and wait while 
the underwriter carries on a debate 


whose 


with a distant rate adiministrato? 
Must the business processes of fhe 
insured be delayed or impeded whik 
the debate goes on? 


In my opinion, the interest of fh 
public, which means the interests g 
buyers, will best be served if th 
law administrators concede us th 
liberty to use our judgment andj 
act upon it promptly as businessme 
are accustomed to do. Laws whic 
had their genesis in alleged abuse 
of liberty must not themselves fy. 
come destructive of reasonable fre. 
dom. 


Conclusion 


Men who have made a study g 
insurance from the buyer’s point ¢ 
view and have converted the job 
buying insurance into the status ; 
a profession have done a good jd 
—a good job for their companies 
and | think they have helped our 
business too through their stimula 
ing insistence upon good policies 
and good service in the handling 
claims and in loss prevention work 
They have kept us on our compet 
tive toes. The entire insurance buy 
ing public has benefited from th 
improvements which have resulted 
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iPersonal: 
i Personal introductions to pros 
pects are easy to make—with 
i MICRO-LITE, the all-powerful 
miniature keychain _ flashlight. 
i Send one in advance of your 
personal call . . . send MICRO- 
i LITES as good-will ambassadors 
to your company’s present pol- 
| icy-holders. Imprinted with your 
name—or the _ prospect’s ow 
{ initialsk—_MICRO-LITE reminds 
him of you several times each 
| day. A MICRO-LITE costs about 
as much as a good cigar! It’s just 
i good policy to put MICRO 
LITES to work for you. 
} 


For sample, catalog, and novel 
profit-producing plan designed 
especially for the insurance field, 


write Dept. B-12 


| 
TMICRO-LITE COMPANY, la 
B44 W. 18th St., New York City, ll 
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SELLING TIPS 


from 


THOUSANDS OF PROSPECTS 


AVE you ever thought of using 

the yellow pages of your tele- 
phone book? There you can find 
the names and addresses of busi- 
nesses according to their classifica- 
tion. City directories are also in- 
valuable in compiling prospect lists. 


The Employers’ Pioneer 


CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


HEN you come into your of- 
fice in the morning, look at it 
as if you were entering a strange 
place of business. Size it up as if 
you were waiting at the counter of 
some other business establishment. 
Are the calendars on the wall dusty 
and ragged? Do your advertising 
pamphlets look shopworn? Has the 
place a rather unkempt appearance ? 
While you do not want to give 
the impression that you are a pluto- 
crat making oodles of money out of 
your clients’ premiums, you do wish 
them to think you are careful of 
their business and your office is on 
agood business basis. So check up 
on appearance once in a while. 


Canadian Service and Indemnity 


NOT ENOUGH 


Gam CARPENTER, Coffeyville, 
tells this interesting story: 
"lL was recently called in on an insurance 
lin, The insureds were asking about bond 
coverage. They wanted a blanket bond. In 
discussing the bond coverage, one of the 
partners thought that $1,000 would be 
enough on several of the employees. The 
cot of the blanket bond and a straight 
lity coverage on named employees was 
quite a considerable sum. 
jowever, | was impressed with what one 
the partners said: ‘If you only bond a 
man for $1,000, he is not worth bonding.’ 
ether my new insured has had bond 
losses in the past, | do not know, but he 
gave me a sales talk on bonds in place of 
"y giving him one."—The Hartford Agent. 


Kansas, 
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FARMING IS DANGEROUS 


G': who had been farm boys in civilian 
life talked nostalgically of the peace and 
quiet of their farm homes while the shells 
were falling round them. They would have 
been surprised to learn that more persons 
died every year from preventable farm acci- 
dents than were killed during any major 
battle in the recent war. 

The American Red Cross has announced 
that there were 16,000 farmers killed during 
1946 in accidents on the farm with an addi- 
tional 1,501,300 seriously injured. Falls in 
the home or barn led the list of accidents, 
with injuries from machinery a close second. 
Livestock followed machinery as a farm 
hazard with lightning next. 

Today with farm activities at an all-time 
peak, farmers are more vulnerable than ever 
before to serious accidents. Farm incomes 
are high too, however, so the farmer is 
better able to acquire financial protection 
in the form of a personal accident policy. 
—Cravens Dargan Review. 


MONEY IN THE BANK 


EE your bank today about the 
safe depository liability policy 
which is especially designed to pro- 
vide complete and comprehensive 
coverage for banks, trust companies 
and safe deposit companies renting 
safe deposit boxes to customers. 
This policy covers the legal lia- 
bility of the depository to its box 
renters for injuries to, destruction 
of or loss of money, securities, 
jewelry and other property in safe 
deposit boxes. 
The Marylander 


WHY PEOPLE BORROW 


OU might quote to your client 

that of over 3,000 men and 
women queried by a personal loan 
company recently, more than 1,900 
or 64% of those questioned, sought 
loans “to pay doctors, dental and 
hospital bills” and to settle “old 
debts.” 


National of Detroit’s Agent’s Record 


HOME OFFICE 





RENT INSURANCE 


ENT insurance is an ideal pre- 
mium producer now, with both 
landlords and tenants uncertain as 
to the future situation with regard to 
rents. Present your case for insur- 
ance simply, adapting your talk to 
the individual property owner or 
manager. If his rent checks are 
stopped, his opportunity of making a 
profit on his investment stops too. 
Insurance to cover this hazard is 

inexpensive. 
Fireman’s Fund Record 


WORRY FREE 


ELL “worry free” limits on your 
automobile policies. You do your 
customers a real favor in getting 
passenger car limits up to where the 
company can take all the financial 
worries in event a good assured 
faces a_ big-verdict-minded jury. 
More and more agents are also 
adopting the practice of including 
medical payments coverage on all 
eligible renewals, and we urge vou 
not to overlook this attractive sup- 
plemental coverage in quoting on 

private passenger cars. 
The Marylander 


INSURE FINE BOOKS 
AND ART 


IBRARIES of yore chained their books 
fast to the shelves. Books were too valu- 
able to be taken out, and people had to 
stand right there and wel Reena in 
production and distribution did away with 
this system. Today, with immense invest- 
ments in books, documents, periodicals, and 
sometimes paintings and other art objects, 
libraries need insurance not only against 
normal fire and extended coverage hazards 
but also against vandalism and malicious 
mischief, burglary, theft and liability hazards 
of many kinds. Valuable papers protection 
and fine arts coverage may also be needed. 
—Fireman's Fund Record 
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REVIEW AND PREVIEW—from page 18 


premium volume continued to advance reaching the 
highest level ever attained in peace-time. The loss ratio, 
which dropped so precipitously at the end of the war 
and had been creeping higher in each succeeding year, 
took a turn for the better in 1948 to give the under- 
writers a good margin of profit on a large volume of 
business. However, volume in 1949 is expected to be 
lower as foreign competition continues to cut into Amer- 
ican shipping and foreign countries find it necessary to 
conserve dollar balances. Dollar shortages have already 
spread from Europe to Latin and South America and 
even South Africa has had to restrict dollars in spite of 
the best efforts of its gold and diamond mining indus- 
tries. Domestic marine underwriters who expected at 
least an even break on shipments under the Marshall 
Plan have been disappointed. As time went on both 
American vessels and American insurance underwriters 
found the cards stacked against them in the marine field. 
In fact, if it were not for a few flag lines and the very 
large tanker fleets, the outlook for volume would be 
dim indeed. 

Most of the other lines written by fire companies were 
profitable in 1948. Inland marine continued to grow 
and over-all results were good. Hail volume was lower 
but experience remained highly satisfactory for the third 
consecutive year. In fact, about the only line in trouble 
in 1948 was aircraft. 







CREDIT LOSSES 


a ...are a serious threat to business profits. 


‘ Your clients will welcome information 
about American Credit Insurance which 


pays them when their customers can’t. 


Offices in Principal Cities of 
the United States and Canada 
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Your Files Should Contain This Book on 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


This book, written especially for Insurance Agents, and published in 


Casualty-Surety Trends 


Net premiums written by the stock casualty companies 
were also up between 10% and 15% (as against ; 
30% rise in 1947) to bring total over-all volume in 194 
to more than $2,300,000,000, about double the volum 
reported only five years ago and four times the ng 
writings of 1933. Over-all underwriting experience was 
satisfactory but not much better than the 512% profit 
margin reported in 1947. However, there was consider. 
able variation in underwriting results among companig 
due to the difference in experience on some of the lead. 
ing lines of business and even marked differences j 
results on the same lines due to territorial or othe 
reasons. 

Automobile Experience 


Motor vehicle travel reached new peaks in 1948 wit 
an increase in auto registrations of some 10% and a 
increase in gasoline consumption of better than 8% 
There are now more than 41,500,000 motor vehicle 
registered of which just over 10,000,000 are commercid 
vehicles. Estimates of total motor vehicle accidents were 
up more than 12%, but some of this increase may k 
due to the reporting requirements of auto financial re 
sponsibility laws. Total personal injuries were up about 
414% but fatalities were down 212% 

Automobile liability and property damage premiums 
continued to climb due to higher rates, more new car 





convenient file-folder form, contains the basic information you need 
to discuss Credit Insurance with clients. For a copy, phone our General 
Agent in your city or write American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


America’s only CREDIT INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 
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and the operation of state auto financial responsibility 
laws. Bodily injury experience, which improved ten 
points in 1947 to about break even for the year, showed 
some slight further improvement in 1948. There has 
been somewhat of a lag in the inflation of B.I. claim 
costs, but companies are finding that the higher settle- 
ments are catching up with them and reserves which 
were adequate when originally established have had to 
te increased. The combination of higher current costs 
and necessary reserve adjustments has kept many un- 
derwriters on the anxious seat. 

Property damage experience, which improved by 15 
points in 1947, still had 15 more points to go to reach 
the breakeven point. Most of the companies did not 
get the additional 15 point improvement in 1948 so that 
the line remains in the red but not so seriously as in 
any of the preceding four years. Increasing competition 
among auto repair shops has tended to help the situation 
as has a better supply of replacement parts. 

Rate adjustments were made on the automobile lines 
it different times and in varying amounts so that ex- 
perience varies materially among companies depending 
‘pon territorial distribution of business. Preliminary 
igures seem to indicate more favorable experience in 
tural areas than in metropolitan districts, possibly due 





0 a greater claim consciousness and better awareness 

of increased costs in the city areas. 
Workmen’s compensation premiums in this period of 
Peak activity, full employment and higher wages forged 
d again in 1948 to reach nearly half a billion dollars 


For January, 1949 


in annual volume. Underwriting experience was not quite 
up to the remarkably good results of 1947 but remained 
eminently satisfactory. Underwriters are not worried 
over results as long as payrolls keep rising and economic 
conditions remain favorable to full profitable employ- 
ment. They are apprehensive, however, at prospects 
when the turn in the economic cycle comes. 

Accident and health premiums written by stock casu- 
alty and stock life insurance companies exceeded half a 
billion dollars in 1948 and experience on the line remains 
very favorable. This too is a line much affected by eco- 
nomic conditions. In the last few prosperous years over- 
all accident and health business has produced a 10% 
profit, but the industry would be most fortunate to break 
even during any period of adversity. There has been 
some trouble with hospitalization business, a relatively 
new line. 


Fidelity and Surety Experience 


Fidelity volume showed a better-than-average rise in 
1948 due to the renewal of term policies originally in- 
troduced three years ago. While experience remained 
very favorable, losses rose again for the third consecu- 
tive year. The higher level of construction activity was 
responsible for a further increase in surety premiums in 
1948 and experience was very good as most contractors 
were able to complete their commitments. The outlook 
for a high level of activity together with high construc- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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casualty, fire 
automobile and surety 


reinsurance 


catastrophe 
excess of loss 


treaty and specific 


Specialty covers including: 
steam boiler excess 
fleets, motor cargo 


aggregate excess 


EXCESS UNDERWRITERS inc. 


90 John St., New York 
Chicago office ¢ Insurance Exchange Bidg. 


los Angeles office ¢ 510 South Spring St. 











@ 900 ROOMS WITH BATH, CHAIRSIDE 
RADIO, SERVIDOR, AND CIRCULATING 
ICE WATER 


@ TWO EXCELLENT RESTAURANTS 
@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

@ CONVENIENT LOCATION 

@ GARAGE AND PARKING FACILITIES 





HOTEL FORT SHELBY 


DETROIT 


J. E. FRAWLEY, GENERAL MANAGER 
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REVIEW AND PREVIEW—Continued 


tion costs should keep this line booming in 1949, Th 
annual volume of contract awards has increased steadih 
with 1948 about four times greater than 1945, 

Burglary business which went temporarily in the x 
in 1946 returned to the black in 1947 and continued; 
improve in 1948. The drastic steps taken to improve 
glass experience have borne fruit and the line seems; 
be headed toward the black. Boiler and machinery os 
tinues to show progress as the rate-war business ny 
off and is rewritten at higher rates. General liabjli 
long a very satisfactory line, showed some signs 
trouble in 1948 but continues profitable. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States, as estimated by th 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, began thes 
annual winter climb during November. Comparative 
mild climatic conditions, however, proved beneficial 
holding the amount of property damage to $52,949, 
a rise of about 2°% 
increase of 3% 
during the same month in 1947. 
months of this year destruction fire aggregate 
$641,717,000 or 2.8% over the total of $624,274. 
for the comparable period of 1947. 


compared with losses in October an 
losses recorde 


lor the first eleve 


an ot in contrast with 


by 


A comparative table of fire losses over the past 
thirty-six months follows: 
1945 1946 1947 
December $49,478,000 $58,094,000  $68,361,00 
1946 1947 1948 
January 49,808,000 57,180,000  — 63,010,00 
February 51,759,000 64,247,000 71,521.00 
March 53,252,000 72,435,000 74,236,001 
er eee ee 52,153,000 68,029,000 63,7510 
May 46,094,000 56,545,000 59,256.00 
rae oe reer ees 44,240.000 50,840,000 54,706, 
ees ee 40,998 000 49 357,000 50.955,00 
are $0,019,000 51,359,000  — 49,543,0lF 
September .......... 40,256,000 47,990,000 49,945,000 
a Ee Ce 40,108,000 54,946,000 51,8450 
November .......... 44,706,000 51,346,000 52,949.00 





Totals $552.871,000 $682,368,000 $710,078 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


JANUARY 
31- 2 Health and Accident Underwriters Conference, mid-t! 
meeting, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 
MARCH 
14-15 Eastern Territorial Conference, National Association of Ins# 
ance Agents, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 
23-24 Midwest Territorial Conference, National Association of lt 
surance Agents, French Lick Springs Hotel, French bt 
Indiana. a 
25-26 Southern Territorial Conference, National Association of Ie 
surance Agents, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, 9 
29- | Greater N. Y. Safety Council, annual safety convention # 


exposition, Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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1947 
$68,361 00 


1948 
63,010,00 
71,5210 
74,236, 
63,751, 
59,256,00 
54,7060 
50,955,00 
49 543.0 
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GENCY WINDOW DISPLAYS 





HESE four striking window displays have been 
designed by the Insurance Advertising Conference 
t use by progressive agents. They come in one 
complete package from which the three dimensional 
isplays can be easily assembled. They are adaptable 
0 various promotional uses as well as being an eye- 
atcher for an agency. 
they are suitable for counters, booths, conventions and 
nany similar situations. 


Besides their use in windows 





for January, 1949 


BE ON THE 
Sinfe Side! 


Take out a 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT POLICY 


foe! 


Produced by a silk screen process in twelve colors 
on sturdy display cardboard, their over-all dimensions 
are 36” high by 30” wide by 8” deep. The cost of 
$11.50 for the four displays is well within the reach 
of most agents and should prove a profitable invest- 
ment. They may be ordered from the publicity depart- 
ment of the Aetna Insurance Company, 670 Main 
Street, Hartford 15, Connecticut. A check should 
accompany the order. 
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point toward a new high 


this year 


The rising trend ;,, 5 


; . e 
tinued during 194g. Pectacular embezzlements con- 


ome exceeded half 4 million dollars! 


in almost any organ 


hide such defaults. 


No employer ne 
if he has the Protect 
BOND, This bond 


ce, regardless of when the 
to embezzle! 


Here’s How You Can Help— 


1. Arrange to survey dishonesty hazards of employers. Our 
specialists will be glad to assist, upon your request. 


2. Emphasize the growing importance of proper protec- 
tion because shortages are increasing in size. 


3. Call attention to our Loss Prevention Service which costs 
employers nothing when they purchase our bonds. 


4. Write our Agency & Production Department for a free 
copy of our January “Mailroad to Profits” which is devoted 
especially to showing agents how to protect employers. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Casualty + Surety + Automobile -* Inland Marine 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 











Fair Trade Rules—from page 94 


their context or rearranged 
otherwise used in such manner 
to have the capacity and tendegy 
or effect of misleading or deceivig 
purchasers or prospective purchy. 
ers in any respect. 


Rule 19—Sicknesses Covered 
by Health Policies: 


It shall be an unfair trade pragtig 
to advertise as a cause of loss jp, 
sured by a health policy, sickness 
or physical conditions not ever g 
rarely found in the age groups op. 
ered by the terms of the policy « 
which rarely if ever would ogy 
because of restrictive provisions j 
the policy; as, for example, whow 
ing cough and chicken pox in th 
case of policies issued only to per. 
sons more than 17 years of ag 
leprosy or bubonic plague in tk 
case of policies issued only to pe 
sons resident in the United Stats 
and Canada. 


Rule 20—Identical Sicknesses or 
Physical Conditions in 
Health Policies: 


It is an unfair trade practice 
advertise as a cause of loss insure 
by a policy, the same diseases « 
physical conditions by the use ¢ 
synonymous terms as though the 
referred to separate and distint 
afflications. 


Rule 21|—Medical Attention or 
Confinement in Health or 
Accident Policies: 


It is an unfair trade practice! 
advertise losses covered by a healt 
or accident policy without disclosig 
the necessity of the receipt of met 
cal attention or disabling or conitt 
ing effect of the loss, if, by the tem 
of the policy, the payment of bet 
fits is dependent upon the receipt 
medical attention or confining 
disabling effect of the loss. 


Rule 22—Financial Condition or 
Solvency of the Insurer: 


It is an unfair trade practice it 
any advertisement to contain rept 
sentations or implications which# 
misleading or deceptive concemiilf 
the financial condition or solventy® 
the insurer. 
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Pe I—Insurance Principles and Practices ............ eo Hy 
Part Insurance Principles and Practices 

rt 1l—General Education .........ssss+0....0- May 51, - 5 
Part [V—Law JI 


Olson 


V—Accounting and Finance . 
fimalty Rate ee ee onee M. Cahi 
w, Missouri—Robert a! yb haa ea 
je ie R. 
nsurance—Laurence FE. Falls 
fn on aroblem. Is ‘There ft Donald 0. Bowersock .... 
i—1 aro. las: 

Company Developments ..... Ne a. 10 


ve P 
Conventions re — edeseoeses * 
ltivate Lawyers—F. J. IN og BEG ivcre:6 0.0'd' 0's wé-010:es0 snc 
t Store Risk, Tuprove Your—John N. Cosgrove . 
Do We Real nsurance—Clarence F. Krantz 
lly Need Agents?—Bugene F. Gallagher . 


lor January, 1949 


Ai ry 


2 | 


to Date, Inclusive 


Dividends in Letter Writing—Kenneth B. _ Herning eeanesense N 
Driver Age Factor, The—Victor F. Vene: 

Driver’s Point System ....... ° 

Earnings Insurance—Will 8. Ellis ere pedesesseneherereene 
Effective State Regulation—/J. Edwin Larson 

Efficient Management—Guy Fergason 

Employee Attitudes—Claude V. McBroom 

Employees _ Training Program for—Alice Ryan 

Envelope Economics 06066ssn08 Swieteseteneal Aug. 71 
oe a ee Jan. 91 
Fifteen Facts for Salesmen—Gene Flack 
File, We Learned to—Wendell E. Kindley 
Fire Insurance in Other Lands—E. W. 
Fire Losses 

Fire Prevention in Bus Garages and Shops—W. H. eee — 

Fire vs. Burglary Protection—John Mosler 

Fundamentals—O. J. Breidenbaugh 

Fundamental Thinking—E£. J. Brookhart . 

Getting Enough Insurance—Dwight W. Sleeper, 

Group and Workmen’s Compensation—C. 0. Clarke 

Have Women More Sense Than Men?—Eunice Wolf 

Hazards, Common—Harold F. Gillaspy ...........2.ce0eeeeed Jan. 
Holiday Food Packages—-H. V. Brumby .......... enceseeseos Nov. 
Home Office and Field Appointments ...........-++.:++-s- eset Jan. 
ee ee Se Oh EE BEET oh. cncocntswepachaeosvcen ceed Sept. 
Improve Your Department Store Risk—John N. Cosgrove ..May 105 
Improve Your “Office” Risk—John N. Cosgrove 

Income Tax Law, New—J. S. Seidman . 49 
In-Plant Feeding—Fuller Rose . t. 
Insurance and Credit—Orville EB. Gibbs . 22 


Insurance and the Manufacturer—Russell B. Gallagher .... 
Insurance Pitfalls—Hugh D. Combs 23 
Insurance Sales—Realistic Approach—Raymond Cc. Dreher se 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

Insurance Profits—Shelby C. Davis 

Insuring a New Merchant—J. Robert Johnson 

Is There a Commission Problem ?—Donald C. Bowersock .... 

Joint ane —evemny rrr 
Judicial Bonds : 
Legislation in 1948—Ray Murphy 

Lighting, Planned—Charles I. Brady, ‘Ir aGdép00neoeeeneen ent Oct. 
RD TUOMOTWS TWOTHin TROGIR 6.ccc cscs ccccsccccscsccasced Jan. 
Manufacturer. Insurance and the—Russell B. Gallagher ....Dec. 
Mechanized Policy Issuance—Joseph H. Forest ............¢ Jan. 5§ 
Missouri Casualty Rating Law—Robert Z. Alerander 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 


Moratorium, After the—Z. W. Sawyer ........... revere rey Aug. 
Motivations 


Multiple Line Underwriting — 
ee Gee Oi, Oh, rm, le MOD cccaccccccccocecccsvcscesed if 
Why Not Here?—William D. Winter ..........cceceeeeceee t 
Municipal Insurance— 
pS ee 
Handling—Willard Crotty 
Surveys—Bernard J. Weldon 
Coverages—C. A. Meriwether 


N.A.1.A. Convention 
N.A.LC. Meeting 


New Income Tax Law—/. 
“New Look” for Offices— +2 
New York Safety- -Responsibility 1547 Victor F. Veness 
Non-Occupational Disability Sept. 
ee NE CN ecicdercccteesscececaccsecdensccend Jan. 
Sppertanity. A my ay DeYoun 
Other Lands, Fire Insurance in—F. W. Elwell 
Percentages or Dollars—Wade Fetzer, Jr. 
Physician’s Fee Coverage .....cccccescccccccce 
“Pius” Sales Components—Peter Bradstreet ..... 
Policy Issuance, Mechanized—Joseph H. Forest 
Preparing for an Important Call—John Garth 
Professional Approach, The—Ernest 1. Clark 
Prospects, Finding Go od—Lewis C. Brownson 
Public Regulation—William T t, Retee 
Putting on the Squeeze—W. F. Cooper 
Quiz of the Mont 
Rate Administration and Agents—Vestal Lemmon .......... Nov. 
Rate Regulation, Casualty—James M. Cahill 
Reinsurance—Norman E. Risjord 
mee 30, Working With—W. H. Crawford 
Reserve Values—John W. Culkin . 

Road Ahead, The—/. Fr Follmann, Jr. 
Safe Winter Driving .. 
Safety and Insurance Section 
Salesense in Advertising—Jamer D. Woolf 
Selling Tips from the Home Office .- Jan. 10! 
Small Business Prospect—Frank Dreyer May 107 
So You’re Going to Make a Speech ....................++-++--dume &7 
Special Agents, aura te a Aint, OUr ence ctesetettesse June 51 
Sport Insurance—George X. Sand .........ccccecceees kokney July 41 
State Regulation, tective J. Hawin Larson ‘ 
State Regulation—a Factor in Goodwill—W. Russell Arrington 

ov. 
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Oooo eee eeeeere 










































































































State Regulation of National Rates—Robert E. Dineen ...... % Time for Re-Appraisal—Walter M. Sheldon ............. 
i ee cate hetmebaeiomindas oockseeeun oaeoece Training Clerical Workers—Mac H. Schafer ....... 53 ie 
ee 9% Industry, The—Wallace Falvey ...........+.. Jan. 23 Training Program for Employees—Alice Ryan . 7. 
bas oe chee ns ceic eeu 6506's 0b oeaaaesaee Dec. 5 Uniform Accounting Regulation No. 30 —John A. Milis °°°° "S93 
Storekeeper’s Liability—A. id SD 664680006s0e0aaeeabw -- June 25 Uniform Automobile Assigned Ss nae. Nov, 8 ‘ 
Successful Selling—Frank H. Beach ..........00+ceeeeeeeeee — See eg ees Sept ge | 
Successful Selling (Continued) b$C-0O06063,400 60600800000 0008 Sept. 103 Vacation Life Savers—John N. Cosgrove At PRE i s : : ‘ me July & A 
SUGPOION ByStemMs—O. FH. HO ...cccwsccscccssscccccvcoces an. 53 We Are in the Same Boat ..........cceucceccee July e 
Sunglass, The Vistuous—Lt. Comdr. D. Farnsworth ........ Aug. 30 What About Service?—Paul H. Schindler EAT aba ee “Sept. P. 
Systems, Suggestion- ae ESR RETR ESS: Jan. 53 , ae 7 ; ct. Ii 
What the Broker Expects—T. W. Bailey ............... N ( 
Tabulating Machines, ‘Proper Application of IE IID 6.5.0: 500060.6.0605540000000000000. od 
—James W. Brasie ...Oct. 73 Working With Regulation 30—W. H. Crawford ..... vi ame Ma 
Telephone Recording—C. FE. Hallenborg ...........ccceeeeeees Oct. 86 Workmen’s Compensation, Group and—C. C. Clarke sseees Jule ef 
Mas 
INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON vel 
(J 
ler 
Aecident & Casualty, New York Colonial Mutual Casualty Philadelphia Great American Insurance, New York (I 
(Ktevised Figures) .......... see Oct, 119 BEE ‘sacitsqssasseassenead ug. 87 (Extra Dividends) ...... cane Jan. « 
Agricultural Indemnity, Laramie "|. 419 Commercial Benefit, Phoenix Great Central, Peoria Ti 
Agricultural lusurance, Laramie (Forms Stock Company) ......... Oct. 122 tasneeness Slen er Formed) ....June 1 Mie 
New Company) Oct. 119 Commonwealth Life & Accident, St. Louis BOP) wcccccccccces June 15 1 
nn Mca pA A nln (Merger Planned) .....ccccccccccs May 44 Great Central Mutual, Peoria { 
d erlcult “ Dhew'n sure . Jan Gs CO ne maited in Tilisoi oe A 87 eereen) * et ty ‘ rerrerrr May 45 .- 
ne ee ania) : omic in MEE) ccccccscocesdlt, Yew Stoc arrier Formed) .... { 
me ox yt ay ro =e, es, — ae saeews Sept. a Got Western tn San Francisco sm . 
PO ng a Bi ee ayn -.. .B. ER ee ere Dec. vew ompany $00600eneeeseunbil Aug, & ia 
Mullaney Secretary) ..... 002... an. 65 Continental Insurance, New Yor k _ (Now Underwriting) .............Non Mu 
Allied Fue Une Jan. "(Mid-Year Results) nme ES X. 
(25th Anniversary) ............... May 42 Cooperative Insurance Mutual, *Siliweekee (New Financing) tos seeeescesescens Jan, ® Li 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago GENOY, ci scvackeqesvesensssseeed Jee. 56 Hanover Fire, New York” 777788 iid 
(Automobile Rates) sssesesseeeeesDEC, 55 Dearborn National Casualty, Detroit iitviiend increase) 4 (L 
American Agricultural, Indianapolis (Investment Violations Charged) —— 112 ‘Stew ‘irector) seat ae ey ple 
gy MEP Heueewe July 9% ——- eg Rey RH gt. 112 a Mutual Ca Casualty, Stevens Pol i. 
. a es > : . nvestmen 0 ty) uces DEE? ¢sesnnocsamll 4 
aun ae ieee . Jan, 68 “Sah Casualty, Des Moines N 6s ev Accident, Hartford <2 a. 
: 3 _ «| Ln  coepsskaascoukivawese ate ov. N New ficers ee” 5 
Ry paca Dec. 55 Detroit Mutuai Accident, Detroit ; cae Ping bear wat i ++ -Dee. a. 
ame asualty, hee < ~ (Merged) cccccccccccccccccccceccess an. 66 Names New Officers . oto 
ee Ge RD os cccvccescctcocs Jan. 65 (Names New COPS) ww see seveese Dee. 58 
> Eagle Fire, Newark Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 
a ateeee | none eg wo 56 (Trusteeship OS ee ee. June 104 (Capital Increase) .............. Sept. 113 9 
American Fidelity & Casualt itichimond Eastern Insurance, Wiimington Home Assurance, Calgary C 
ails Gea” a aie eahhonaneiel Oct. 122 (In Liquidation) ................. Aug. & HE yatu 
American Fidelity Fire, New ces Emmeo Insurance, South Bend Home Indemnity, New York “(Li 
(Proposed Capital Increase) ......July 97 (Fire and Allied Lines Reinsured) Jan. 66 (Official Staff” Changes) soeceeeee NOT. 8 I Mutu 
(Refinancing Plan) .........----- Sept. 11 Empire Indemnity, Denver — iter yy pred) ona 
American Home Fire, New York CONROE) ..seeersecee coccccces Ot. el ea ene fo feeeees y Or 
(Initial Dividend) ’........ ee Dec, 55 Employers’ Group, Boston Se o Enlarged Board) ......+4+. -s uly 8 BE Sato 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio (Executive Changes) ............ Nov. 66 Operational Revisions) ........., Juye ei 
(Increases Capital) ....-...... ....May 42 (Adopts Age-Used Classification) ..Dec. 57 Dividend Increased) ........... daa Natio 
American Indemnity, Galveston, Employers Insurance, Birmingham om! es Board) .......+++0 voeeeAug @ (Mi 
(Correction Notice) .........0+-- Sept. 111 (Increases Capital) .............. Jan. 67 Po py sete eeeerenens Nor 8 Natio 
Aen ouepnee | Group, Newark Employers Mutual. Wausau (Licensed ) LE Sept. 114 (08 
(Executive Changes) ......... ++ Nov. 66 (Increases Dividend) ...........Sept. 113 Independent Mutual, East St, Louis Natio 
~~ June 103 Buropean General, London aye (New Company) ...........++.. une as Ne 
terse sseeeeeesees oxamin ccccccccccccccccsecccs s MAY —_ endont Mutual Fire, Indianapolis Matio! 
American Motorists, Chicago Dec. 55 Excelsior Tnsurance, Syracuse Licen 0000000062 0cccecsesenin Nov. ® x. 
hostenn fo-Teaucanes. ow Mack” . (New Director) ......ceccccsescee Dec. 57 selene ndemnity, San Francisco ne 
(Stock Purchase) Dee. 55 GRU UEED cwncsccveesncsoce ecccess Dec. 57 (Absorption) Cerne ewww eee neeeeeee Jan. # ati 
(Advancements) ate é : ; ; : : eat: ; ‘Jan. 65 ay Se ae York J 98 — EB -_ Insurance, Boise J “(Cot 
American Reserve, New York it P (Dividen eclared) ...... eocecece uly zicensed) ... os an. 7) Nati 
(See American Re-Insurance) ....Dec. 55 Excess Insurance, New York Insurance Company of N. A., Philadel (Lie 
Appleton & Cox. New York (Fxecutive Changes) ............ June 14 | pe from National Board) . mes Natior 
(Official Staff Changes) ..........June 103 (New President and Treasurer) ..Aug. 87 See eh gow " miebeccae a June (Lie 
Arcadia National, Chicago Excess see ag one a York (Dividend Increase) ............. Jan. ~ 
(Officials Indicted) .......... cove 2 (Membership Increased) .......... Jan. G@ meade Ghats Seieetis tae (Nev 
Argonaut Insurance, San "Francisco Federal Insrrance, Raritan Township ww oy ae j New Ny 1" Nation 
ney yo meneeonaeeeesre 3 i (Special Dividend) .............. Jan. 67 International Indemnity, St. Louis 7 
CZiIns Business) .....++..+6- -+--Oct. Fidelity and Casualty, New York (New Organization) .........++. t. 14 
Associated Reciprocal, New —_ (Anderson Retires) ..........00005 Dec. 57 (Begins Business) ..........++ Nor. 6 fm 
(Volume Up) ........ -Sept. 111 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore Iowa Home Mutual, Des Moines Diy 
Se ee Aircraft, Los Angeles (Stock Dividend) /........ soarere Dec. 57 (Reorganizes)  ....0...ceseeseeees June 6 
aun ~ echtiay nag, | ee Cece Jan. 66 (Resident Vice President) ........ Dec. 58 John Marshall Insurance, Chicago <A (Divi 
ag oN pea July 97 (Declares Extra Dividend) ........ Jan. 67 {Revieet Capital Structure) ve seeial 
Sepeaweserenseeed Fidelity Mutual Accident, Dallas § |= Merged) ........ Peer : 
Blue Ridge Insurance, Shelby July 97. (Reinsured) .......... owe eee eae Ce. 1m | Seay coaee 1ah, Ase ee 
Boston Insurance, Rorton y Fire Association, Philadelphia Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsbu 
(Recapitalization Plan) ...........July 97 (Official Staff Advancements) ....Oct. 123 Action Against Officers) ..... ve blag f 
(Refinancing Plan) ......--.- . .. Sept. 111 Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco (Seeks Rehabilitation) ........+ July 
pNew Financing Comnleted) "... Oct. 120 ~~ lease laminas on. & Ry Be Sept. it 
oston Manufacturers Mutual, Boston wpa as Lespunp RS latent ache alas seen _ alle Fire arine, cago , 
(Official Staff Changes) ..........Oct. 121 Fireman’s Fund Tnsnrance, San oon ~ (New Company) ......-seseeeeees July 10 
Bustineton ihe.  reannenpeeite . ferarmeanention a. ee July ly — } ene Covington Sept. 1H 
UND TEEIO) vcccccccccccescsccNet, ew FINancing) .........eeeeeees : Au ew Company)  ...seseseeerenss ‘ 
Cal-Farm Insurance, Berkeley ee ps vad Findorsement) ‘Bent. 113 - ng oe R ry Insurance, — i 
Ni 6060serereeseeoed xecutive err Ov. See London zancashire) ...++: 
i Ciicensed) ware, es scesscuesccseeadah “66 Founders’ Fire & Marine, Los Angeles | ty og L2zipgton Insurance, Boston gy 
‘amden F re, Camden Cece eceeseorsesesees - 7) P coccesccessseseoes yeaeery 
c nee se a anaes) wtirars 98 General Carualty & & Surety, Atlanta — gy Insurance, Augusta | 
‘anadian Mennonite Mutua einbac egins Oneration) ........... so oat. Pay _ 00-00 0.0000 609080005 Boao 
o i. ere pian pstapeessnses Dec. 56 —— Reinanranee, New York “a om ua eS tents 8 PCP Liverpal 
‘asualty Underwriters, aszes Dividen eenmesesrvsawe -Oct. 8 2, wee eseeee 
(Registers Additional Stock) ..+-Sept. 111 (PAgS DIVIGONE) .occcccccccsccsees Jan. 68 —> of New Mexico, Las Vegas 1 y 
s 0 pe ~ aennsaglee eeccccceces Dec. 56 Germantown Fire, Philadelphia ee ancashire ‘insurance, Lone 
entral Surety, Kansas y First errr 58 - ON “ Jan 
oun eS es) - saseecgce ame 103 — DS el Reserve, Gillespie County BP ae ag Bee = es Louisville ‘ 
of , New Yor Sanaa ct. 3 oo. AL 
comig'h United States) ..........May 42 Glens Falte Group, Giens’ Palle" | ri evltal Redaction) oc.” Philadelphia 
Coun re adelphia Sta anges) ...... LLL ECE uly 99 N soe senennillal Jan 
(Dissolved) ........e-seeeeeeeee--July 98 Glens Falls Group. Sine Falls taliemeees Tieden: Cuustian Chicago 
Chicago Lloyds, Chicago CRORE TRVNINEOD ccccccsscccsecss Jan. 68 (Purchases Building) ....++++++*" Dee. * 
eT ye pg $rosescces oe, 87 6 (Nine og oll Results) beieakenes Jan. 68 (Raises Auto Dividend) ......-+»Ja! 
ork overnmen nlovees, Washington Lumbhe Mutual, Mansfield 
(New President) .................May 42 (Change in Control) ............-- May 45 “Dividend Raised) wc cccecccceenee Oct. I 
Chubb & Son, New_York Great American Group, New York Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston var # 
(To Open Pacific Branch) ......... May 44 re ie. ee May 45 (New President) ....--+s++esser0's 
Citizens General, Los Angeles Great American Indemnity, New York Managers Interinsurance, ae: Angel 4 
(New Subsidiaries) Lee (New Vice President) ............: Jan. 68 (New Organization) ...- May 
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yanbattan Casualty, New York 





BORED 0 060.5656000.00660%06 ». 59 
snufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia 
Staff Changes) ........... y 48 
Manufacture Fire, i ea 
(Oficial Staff Changes) .......... May 48 
(Fire Lines Discontinued) seeeee --Aug. 90 
jand Casualty, Baltimore 
(New Director) .+.++---s+eseeese -Oct. 125 
(Pays Dividend on C ‘ommon) bakes Jan. 71 
yassachusetts Accident, Boston 
(Restoration Payment Ordered) ..Dec. 59 
Yassachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(New Vice President) ............ 70 
yemphis Hospital Service, Memphis 
{LicemBed) ..-cccecccececscceceeces ec. 60 
jerchants Mutual Casualty, Kansas City 
(Begins Business) ...-++...ee0e- Jan, 72 
yercury Insurance, St. Paul 
(See St. Paul Fire & Marine) Aug. 93 
(Increases Capital) cccocccoccosces ov. 70 
Yichigan Surety, Lansing 
(To Enter California) ........... July 100 
Yiechigan Surety, Lansing 
(Extra Divide nd) ia mehaniee kaw ae Jan. 72 
\idwest American Mutual, Des Moines 
(Licensed) «+. +eseeeersecseeeeeees et. 125 
eo Insurance, Oklahoma City 
640100 00006600e60 00006 Sept. 114 
wawest Mutual Casualty, Clayton 
eer ey Oct. 125 
tidwen Mutual Insurance, Des Moines 
D  cvscccccccoccccccccese -Nov. 70 
ullers Mutual, Fort Worth 
(Correction Notice) ............ Sept. 115 
Yobile Fire & Marine, Mobile 
(New Company) ...ccccccseccccces Dec. 0 
=! Insurance, Tulsa 
Mitte eiiesedewe Nov. 72 
= r Club Insurance, Omaha 
(Lice! D. cegentenceutenences -Sept. 115 
Mutual Benefit “Casualty, Huntingdon 
(New Company) ........... -- Bept. 115 
(Comm mmences Operation) .........-Oct. 125 
Yutual Fire & Automobile, San Antonio 
MEEEED ccccccccececcccecceseses Dec. 60 
Yutual Indemnity, Louisville 
(Funk Summons Officers) ........ 


ug. 90 
(Ordered to Correct Dperations) Sept. 116 


National Fm ae & Cas., Angeles 
(Files Appeal) ....... iensathonye 101 
National Fire, Hartford 

PE DEEMEOR) cocccccccccces Nov. 72 
National Fire, Hartford 

(Official Staff Advancements) ..... Dec. 60 
National Fire & Casualty, Montreal 

(New Canadian Company) ........ Jan. 72 
National General Insurance, Winnipeg 
SED ‘wib600405000 00:04 +... Sept. 116 
National Insurance, Denver 

8 a ee Aug. 91 
National Insurance, Denver 

(Companies Separate) ....... coos NOV. 74 
National Lloyds, San Antonio 

as cedakwntaxke es eevns Nov. 7. 


National Service Automobile, nae 
(Licensed No 
National Service Automobile, Fort W opel 


STD Cnn avccccccccesece Dec. 61 

National Surety, New York 

(Official Staff Change) ........... Jan. 72 

‘ew Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 

5 Socal Staff Changes) .......... Nov. 75 
J. Mfrs. Assn. Fire, Trenton 

 Ditihas to Policyholders) ..... Dec. 61 

\. J. Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyholders) estan Dec. 61 


Hey Mestee Farm Mutual, Las Cruces 


(TACOMSSE)  ccccccccceccccccccecos Sept. 116 
New Mexico Farm Mutual, Las Cruces 

Cae GOR) ccccccssccvecened Oct. 126 
New Zealand Insurance, Auckland 

(Executive Changes) ............. Yov. 74 
North American Casualty, ‘New York 

rarer ---.-May 48 
Northwest Casuaity, Seattle 

(imerensen CAphERs) ccccccscccccvcs Dec. 61 
Ohio heen A Automobile, East Liverpoo! 

CRROTRNOED cocccccccescsocce covcesUGt. 198 
Old North State, Greenville 

(Stock Offerin ) ara ares .-Aug. 92 
Oregon Automobile, Portland 

ee BT DEED scsrzccccccess July 101 

Oregon Farm Bureau, Pendleton 

COP rrr g. 92 
Pacific National "Fire, San Francisco 

(New Vice President) ........... June 106 
Pan American Casualty, Houston 

(To Add New Funds) ............July 101 

(New Staff Member) .............. Nov. 74 


Pawtucket Mutual Fire, Pawtucket 
(100th Anniversary) .............July 101 
Pearl Assurance, London 


CUOW CHONTNER) cccccccccccccccs June 107 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Casuaity, Philadelphia 

(Announces Dividend) ........ oseu 

(Dividend Revision) ............. 4 2 


Pennsylvania Mfrs. Fire, Philadelphia 

(Announces Dividend) ............ May 49 
Philadelphia National, Philadelphia 

(See Lumbermen’s Insurance) ....Jan. 71 
Pioneer a Lebanon 

(see National Insurance) .........Nov. 73 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 


foncial Staff Changes) .......... June 107 
DE CD trcuscesessesseecses Aug. 
PT Scctnteskencegesceeeed Nov. 74 
Professional Business Men’s Denver 
CEEGEEIIED.  0000000605000006008 ---July 102 
Progressive Insurance, Montreal 
CD sconaseegos oeeee0e const. 17 
ARE. xtisaceecégacsabceneces ov. 76 


Protection Mutual ae Pittsburgh 
(Reorganized) . 

Providence Washing fon, “Providence 
(Maynard Reti ) uly 102 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Enters Non-Can. Field) .......... ov. 76 

Public Employees Mutual, 


Seattle 
(In Process of Formation) ........ Dec. 62 
Quebec Automobile Club, Quebec City 
(New Canadian Company) beeieee June 107 
Reserve Insurance, Chic 
{Adopts Monthly Payment Plan) Ane. 93 
Examined) ..... pebeyeehheswese se Nov. 76 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(See National Insurance) ......... Aug. 91 
(See National Insurance) ........ Nov. 73 
(California License) .............. Dec. 62 
Richmond Insurance, New York 
(Richmond- Westchester Merger) ..Dec. 62 
Royal-Liverpool Group, New York 
arner ED 000000i520086 ..-May 49 
Ruby General Insurance, Deihi 
(Enters Canada) .........-00s0c0 c. 62 
St. Louis Fire & Marine, St. Louis 
ee cc caengesadaneewe ec. 63 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 
(Declares Special Dividend) ......Nov. 77 
er ec. 63 
St. Pan] Group, St. Paul 
(Mid-Year Returns) ............+. Aug. 93 
Safety Casualty, Dallas 
Oe. A errr err Jan. 72 





San Jacinto Insurance, Nacogdoches 


CREED coccccoccctcccecececeoss Jan. 73 

(Officers and Directors) .......... Jan. 73 
Scottish Union & National, Béinburgh 

(Fletcher Ketires) ug. 94 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 


(Executive Changes) ........+-.+- . 
Sot .~ o- Mutual, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) ......... June 108 
Service Casualty, New York 

(Name New Officers) ...........- .Aug. 94 

(Receives New Money) ..... cocccae. Ane 
Service Fire, New York 

(Name New Officers) ...........+. Aug. 94 
South Dakota Mutual, Aberdeen 

CEAGSEOE)  ccccccccccccccesesceses Nov. 78 
South Jersey Title, Atlantic City 

(Adopts New Title) ...........+.. Nov. 78 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty, Dallas 

(To Begin Operations) ........... July 102 

(General Review) ........cseeese. Oct. 126 
Standard Accidenf, Detroit 

(NOW DWCCISE) .ccccccccccsccvce Sept. 117 
State Farm Mutual, Bloomington 

(Automobile Rates Reduced) .....July 102 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 

gl Jan. 73 
Stuyvesant ag oy New York 

(Retires from Fire Field) ...... -.-Aug. 94 


Switzerland General, Zurich 
(Expansion Program) eeceee 
Tennessee ten Columbia’ 


(New Company) ..........se0. -.-Oct. 127 
Tennessee Farmers Insurance, Columbia 

Pr eee Jan. 73 
Texas ~~ pa Dallas 

PE ans deceunbeenssbeeeuees Aug. 95 
Texas General Indemnity, Denv 

(Forms New Cas. Sebclkters) ----June 108 
Texas Reserve Life, Harlingen 

Cio 5 ébhenetasbeseseee veecOet, 197 
Traders & Mechanics, *Loweil 

W0Gth ANMIVEFEATY)  oocccccccccess June 108 


Transcontinental Insurance, New York 


(Marine Managers Appointed) .--July 102 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 

(Promotions Announced) .........4 Jan. 73 
Tri-State Fire, Tulsa 

(Increases Capital) .............. Jan. 73 
United Casualty, Cedar Rapids 

(To Increase Capital) ............ Oct. 127 
United Federal Life, Austin 

(Recently Licensed) ............ Sept. 117 

CREED 66546400640080400600000 Nov. 78 
United States Casualty, New York 

Co le. ll ree Dec. 63 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 

(Offer M Made for Subsidiary’s 

SED sane -+e+-May 49 

Uti Mutual Insurance, Utica’ 

(Dividend Revisions) ............ Jan. 73 


Utilities Mutual Insurance, New York 


(New Vice President) ............ Dec. 63 
Washington Mutual Fire, St. Louis 

CD ara Dec. 63 
Wm. Penn Fire, Philadelphia 

{eee National Insurance) ........./ Aug. 91 
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In an attractive 5/2” x 8/2” booklet form—the cover is a facsimile reproduction 
of the News cover in two-colors. A valuable advertising piece—each reprint will 
include your name and address or advertising message on the front cover. Prices 


vary according to quantity and number of pages of the article. Further information 
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HE STANDS BETWEEN 


YOU AND LOSS! 
Your iocal insuronce Agent 
con often save you money 


while protecting you from 





fire loss, or almost any 
other hazord. When trouble 
ne ig tae comes, he's on bond to see 
thaf you get prompt soatis- 
facten on every just ciaim. 


| You... THE AGENT 


f are the star in this picture 











Yes, North America’s 1949 Advertising in the National 


ve oe Magazines again features YOU ... the Agent! 


“He stands between you and loss” is the message in each of the 
advertisements— all of which dramatize the need for some form 


of insurance which you . . . the Agent .. . are selling. 


Bae Agents representing any of the North America companies have the added 
advantages of Window Posters, Blotters and Newspaper Advertising Mats 
—sales helps which feature the same symbol and impress the public with the 


community importance of the Insurance Agent and the services he offers. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Aiclaclelhea 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 











FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 
W 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY > 


¥, » 
“ANY INSY™ ORGANIZED 1853 


NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, Pa, 


ORGANIZED 1866 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


ORGANIZED 1870 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1852 


ROYAL PLATE GLASS AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
ORGANIZED 1906 q 


A 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1909 


A 
Sv 
Ww 


PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS + KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 




















OYALTY GROU 


Home Wfice: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 








